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PREFACE. 


THE  following  criticism  of  the  Reli- 
gion of  Humanity  formed  originally 
my  contribution  to  the  controversy 
which  the  Saturday  Review  styled 
the  "  Quadrangular  Duel,"  —  the 
other  combatants  being  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer,  Mr.  Frederic  Harri- 
son, and  Sir  J.  Stephen.  I  have 
called  it  intentionally  a  reply  to 
popular  positivism,  as  it  deals  not 
so  much  with  the  details  of  the 
elaborate  system  built  up  by  M. 
Comte  in  the  Positive  Polity,  as 
with  the  general  principles  of  the 
positivist  cult,  as  designed  for  a 
popular  and  practical  religion,  and 
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as  expounded  with  this  view  in 
Comte's  catechism  and  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Harrison's  lectures  at  Newton 
Hall.  A  religion  which  is  to  do 
the  work  of  a  religion,  and  to  in- 
fluence the  lives  of  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, must  have  that  within  it  which 
can  appeal  to  the  multitude  as  a 
motive  force  for  action,  and  no 
amount  of  ingenuity  expended  in 
the  superstructure  will  enable  it  to 
stand  if  this  foundation  is  wanting. 
Suppose  that  the  cardinal  ideas  of 
Christianity  were  deficient  in  this 
respect — suppose  that  the  character 
of  Christ  entirely  failed  to  appeal  to 
mankind  as  an  inspiring  model,  and 
suppose  it  were  impossible  to  lead 
men  to  trust  in  His  merits  or  to 
believe  in  the  reality  and  efficacy  of 
His  aid  ;  establish  these  simple  de- 
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fects  in  the  Christian  system  and 
you  have  sounded  its  death-knell  so 
far  as  its  capabilities  as  a  really 
influential  religion  go.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  criticise  St.  Augustine, 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Suarez,  Vas- 
quez,  or  to  touch  on  the  elaborate 
and  ingenious  developments  and 
superstructures  wrought  by  subtle 
intellects  in  successive  ages  above 
the  root-doctrines.  The  foundation 
is  rotten,  and  all  that  rests  on  it, 
however  intrinsically  beautiful  or 
well  constructed,  must  fall  with  it. 
My  endeavour  here  then  is  to 
pass  a  criticism  on  Positivism  of 
a  similar  character.  A  Positivist 
meeting,  in  view  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  adherents  the  sect  has 
attracted,  has  been  wittily  described 
as  "  three  persons  and  no  God," 
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and  I  try  to  point  out  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  those  root-defects  in  the 
cult,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the 
popular  mind,  which  account  for 
the  fewness  of  its  adherents,  and  to 
show  that  they  are  not  accidental  or 
temporary  defects  as  the  Positivists 
would  have  us  believe,  that  they  do 
not  proceed  from  the  insufficient 
development  of  the  average  nine- 
teenth century  intellect,  but  that 
they  are  permanent  and  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  be  a  final  bar  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Religion  of  Hu- 
manity to  be  the  religion  of  the 
future. 

But  while  directed  primarily 
against  the  positivist  cult  my 
essays  have  an  application  wider 
than  to  the  confessed  adherents  of 
a  particular  sect.  The  central  de- 
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feet  in  Comte's  conception  is  the 
supposition  that  feeling  and  ima- 
gination apart  from  faith  may  be  an 
adequate  incentive  to  moral  action  ; 
and  this  idea  in  one  shape  or  other, 
expressed  or  implied,  is  general  and 
characteristic  of  the  age.  Matthew 
Arnold,  the  prophet  of  the  Zeit- 
geist, has  expressed  this  tendency 
when  he  described  religion  as 
"  morality  touched  by  emotion," 
and  explained  its  power  as  an 
incentive  to  action  as  consisting  in 
certain  ideas  being  "  filled  with 
feeling ".  I  contend  that  such  an 
explanation  shows  a  misconception 
of  the  working  of  religion  as  a 
force — quite  apart  from  questions  as 
to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  particu- 
lar forms  of  religion.  Feeling  and 
imagination  can  do  much  if  they 
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rest  on  a  faith  sufficient  to  justify 
them,  and  as  the  offspring  and 
instruments  of  such  a  faith,  but 
very  little  of  themselves.  When 
the  Turk  fights  on  in  the  face  of 
certain  death  with  unabated  fanati- 
cism, confident  of  his  paradise  of 
Houris,  sure  that  if  his  hour  has 
come  no  effort  of  his  own  can  save 
him,  that  if  it  has  not  no  blow  from 
the  foeman  can  kill  him,  he  has 
doubtless  much  enthusiastic  feeling, 
but  it  is  the  child  of  a  deep  and 
burning  faith.  He  does  not  fill  an 
idea  with  feeling.*  The  paradise, 
the  promise  of  Allah,  the  fixity  of 


*  I  do  not  forget  that  Mr.  Arnold  considers  "The 
enduring  power,  not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  right- 
eousness" to  have  real  existence.  My  objection  is 
that  with  faith  only  in  something  so  meagre  that  it 
cannot  really  inspire  us,  he  attempts  to  reverse  the 
natural  process  and  to  fill  the  idea  with  feeling  out  of 
proportion  to  the  actual  belief  entertained. 
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his  fate,  are  great  facts  to  him,  over- 
whelming him  alike  with  passion 
and  with  motives  for  action.  Shake 
his  belief  and  he  will  try  in  vain  to 
fill  the  ideas  with  as  much  emotion 
as  the  supposed  facts  produced,  or 
to  gain  from  them  any  such  inspira- 
tion as  will  lead  to  intense  and 
concentrated  action.  In  such  cases 
some  of  the  feelings  may  for  a  time 
survive  from  habit,  but  they  will 
have  permanent  life  as  active  forces 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
or  degree  of  actual  belief  which  sur- 
vives to  support  and  justify  them. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  disguise 
my  opinion  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  union  in  Positivism  of  the  maxi- 
mum of  imaginative  and  sentimen- 
tal apparatus  with  the  minimum 
of  corresponding  belief,  there  is  a 
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strong  element  in  it  of  the  ludi- 
crous, and  that  this  characteristic 
is  not  got  rid  of  by  Mr.  Harri- 
son's attempt  to  repudiate  Comte's 
prayers  to  Holy  Humanity  and 
some  of  the  details  of  his  ritual 
observances.  I  hope  that  my  quo- 
tations from  Mr.  Harrison's  own 
writings,  in  the  second  essay,  are 
sufficient  to  justify  this  view  of  the 
matter. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  since 
the  controversy  Mr.  Harrison's 
addresses  at  Newton  Hall  have 
contained  no  language  at  all  parallel 
to  that  to  be  found  in  my  citations 
from  his  earlier  lectures.  The  sub- 
jects chosen  have  been  mainly  poli- 
tical or  social,  and  the  lectures  have 
been  for  the  most  part  of  the  nature 
of  ordinary  lectures  on  such  topics. 
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I  speak  of  course  only  so  far  as  the 
published  reports  enabled  the  outside 
world  to  judge  in  the  matter. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  I 
have  named,  I  felt  that  a  tone  more 
serious  than  that  of  the  following 
essays  would  be  out  of  place.  A 
similar  tone  was  first  adopted  by  Mr. 
Harrison  (as  appears  in  my  first 
essay)  with  respect  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  religion  of  awe  for  the 
Unknowable,  and  it  seemed  curious 
that  a  worshipper  of  Humanity 
should  have  so  written  without  feel- 
ing how  irresistibly  his  essay  must 
suggest  a  tu  quoque,  both  in  its  tone 
and  in  its  matter.  In  the  event  Sir 
James  Stephen  and  others  were 
led,  as  I  was,  to  point  this  out ;  and 
the  fact  that  criticisms,  in  this  point 
identical,  suggested  themselves  in- 
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dependently  to  several,  makes  Mr. 
Harrison's  own  unconsciousness  the 
more  remarkable.  The  writing  of 
the  Positivist  preacher  seems  in  this, 
as  in  other  instances,  to  present  a 
very  unusual  conjunction  of  keen 
and  pungent  wit  with  a  com- 
plete deficiency  in  the  sense  of 
humour. 

In  case  any  further  justification 
of  my  tone  is  required,  I  may  quote 
words  of  approval  from  one  whose 
approval  on  such  a  subject,  both  as 
to  the  matter  and  as  to  the  manner 
of  controversy,  is  a  greater  reward 
to  me  than  that  of  any  other  person 
now  living.  Cardinal  Newman 
wrote  thus  when  I  sent  him  the 
first  essay  on  the  Clothes  of  Re- 
ligion : — 
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yd  August,  1884. 

"  MY  DEAR  WILFRID  WARD, 

"  Thank  you  for  your  letter, 
which  was  very  acceptable  to  me. 
I  have  read  your  article  with  great 
interest  and  like  it  much,  but  my 
brain  works  so  slowly  and  my 
fingers  are  so  stiff  that  writing  is 
a  difficulty  and  a  trial  to  me. 

"  I  should  say  that  the  theories 
of  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Harrison 
have  such  hearing'  and  acceptance 
from  the  public  as  to  need  an 
answer,  and  that  your  answer  to 
them  is  unanswerable.  But  in  say- 
ing this,  I  am  not  paying  you  so 
great  a  compliment  as  it  appears  to 
be  at  first  sight— for  I  say  so  from 
the  impatience  I  feel  at  able  men 
daring  to  put  out  for  our  acceptance 
theories  so  hollow  and  absurd.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  believe  that 
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teenth  Century,  March,  1884),  "Ag- 
nostic Metaphysics  "  (Nineteenth 
Century,  September,  1884),  and 
"  Mr.  Spencer  and  Agnosticism  " 
(Pall  Mall  Gazette). 

I  .  have  in  my  essays  quoted 
enough  from  each  to  make  the 
controversy  intelligible  without  any 
further  explanation. 

SHERBORNE  HOUSE,  BASINGSTOKE, 
April,  1886. 


THE  CLOTHES  OF  RELIGION. 


A  STUDENT  of  human  character  was 
once  anxious  to  see  over  a  lunatic  asylum. 
The  doctor  who  superintended  it,  being 
very  busy,  said  to  him  that  he  would 
depute  one  of  his  patients  to  show  him 
over  it.  "  He  is  a  very  intelligent  man," 
he  said,  "  though  a  monomaniac.  He 
talks  so  sensibly  on  subjects  unconnected 
with  his  monomania  that  you  would  never 
suspect  any  deficiency  in  his  mental  fur- 
niture. And,  indeed,  I  think  it  possible 
that  you  will  not  discover  where  his  mind 
has  given  way."  The  visitor  found  it  just 
as  the  doctor  had  prophesied.  His  guide 
talked  to  him  about  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  asylum — and,indeed,about  other 
subjects  too,  with  intelligence  quite  above 
the  average.  The  phenomena  of  mad- 
ness and  the  peculiarities  of  mad  people 
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formed  a  specially  favourite  topic,  and 
his  remarks  upon  them  were  most  sen- 
sible, and  betrayed  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  his  malady.  The  visitor  found  it  hard, 
in  spite  of  the  doctor's  information,  to 
believe  that  a  man  so  like  others  in  his 
way  of  talking  and  thinking — nay,  so 
much  above  the  average  in  common 
sense  and  intelligence, — was  indeed  mad ; 
and  half  thought  that  the  doctor  must 
have  made  some  mistake,  or  that  the 
patient  had  recovered  from  any  mental 
derangement  he  might  once  have  had. 
However,  as  he  was  approaching  the  end 
of  his  inspection,  he  thought  he  would 
make  one  attempt  to  test  his  condition 
directly,  and  asked  him  if  there  were 
not  such  people  as  monomaniacs  in  the 
asylum.  His  guide  promptly  answered 
that  there  were  many  such,  and  forth- 
with commenced  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  forms  of  monomania 
he  had  come  across.  Some,  he  said, 
fancied  themselves  to  be  made  of  glass, 
and  rubbed  their  hands  hard  with  towels 
in  the  morning  until  they  declared  that 
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the  dust  was  gone,  and  that  they  were 
in  their  natural  state  of  transparency  ; 
others  considered  that  certain  individuals 
were  constantly  plotting  against  their 
lives,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  them 
always  to  sleep  with  a  loaded  revolver — 
the  place  of  which  was,  however,  gene- 
rally supplied  by  a  toy-gun  furnished 
for  them  by  the  keeper.  Others,  again, 
thought  themselves  to  be  great  person- 
ages in  history — Caesar,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, or  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  "And 
the  most  curious  part  of  it  is,"  he  added, 
"  that  many  of  these  are  most  intelligent 
and  sensible  if  only  you  do  not  discuss 
their  monomania  with  them.  They  talk 
about  other  subjects  in  such  a  way  that 
you  would  not  suspect  them  to  be  mad 
at  all."  This  was  too  much  for  the  visitor. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  a  man  who 
was  really  a  monomaniac,  and  who  saw 
this  very  peculiarity  so  distinctly  in 
others,  should  be  unconscious  of  it  in 
himself.  "  There  must  be  some  mistake," 
he  thought ;  "  this  cannot  be  the  man  of 
whom  the  doctor  spoke.  He  must  be 
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one  of  the  officials  connected  with  the 
place." 

Just  as  he  was  preparing  to  leave,  his 
guide  pointed  to  a  man  who  sat  reading 
a  book  in  a  room  the  door  of  which  was 
open,  near  the  entrance  of  the  asylum. 
"  We  were  talking,"  he  said,  "  of  mono- 
mania. There  is  a  curious  specimen  of 
a  monomaniac  ; — a  very  well-read,  sen- 
sible, and  intelligent  man,  until  you  get 
him  on  Greek  history.  Then  you  will 
find  out  his  weakness.  He  is  persuaded 
that  he  is  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
nothing  will  shake  his  conviction.  Like 
the  philosopher  in  Johnson's  Rasselas, 
who  thought  he  could  control  the  winds 
and  the  weather,  he  acknowledges  that 
he  cannot  prove  to  you  that  it  is  so,  but 
nevertheless  he  knows  that  he  is.  Why, 
he  remembers  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and 
poor  Darius'  flight.  He  will  describe 
Diogenes  to  you  minutely,  and  his  con- 
versations with  him.  He  will  give  you 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  appearance  of 
Thais  and  Timotheus,  and  a  graphic 
account  of  the  scene  of  Dryden's  Ode  : 
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he  says  he  remembers  the  whole  thing 
vividly."  The  visitor  remarked  that  it 
was  very  curious.  "  You  know  he  is  not 
Alexander,"  said  the  guide,  showing  for 
the  first  time  a  somewhat  wild  look  in 
his  eyes.  The  other  took  this  as  a  joke. 
"  I  should  think  there  was  considerable 
doubt  as  to  his  identity,"  he  replied. 
"  Ah,  but,"  said  the  guide,  "  I  know  he  is 
not ;  I  have  good  reason  to  know,"  and 
he  looked  very  mysterious.  "  I  will  con- 
fide a  secret  to  you,"  he  continued  ;  "  I 
have  not  yet  told  you  my  name.  I  am 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  until  I  came  to 
this  place  I  had  never  set  eyes  on  that 
man.  I  remember  my  son  Alexander 
well ;  he  was  much  taller  and  fairer.  I 
can't  possibly  be  mistaken."  The  cat 
was  out  of  the  bag,  and  our  friend  went 
away  much  amused  and  even  more  sur- 
prised. 

I  have  told  this  story — which  I  believe 
to  be  substantially  true — at  some  length, 
because  it  is,  I  think,  a  very  instructive 
parallel  to  something  which  aroused  the 
attention  of  many  of  us  not  long  ago.  I 
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speak  of  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  on 
the  subject  of  Religion,  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century*  Readers  of  the  essays  to  which 
I  refer  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Spencer, 
after  explaining  that  the  old  idea  of  a 
Personal  God,  such  as  Christianity  be- 
lieves in,  is  plainly  unscientific,  and  is 
merely  a  development  of  the  primitive 
belief  in  Ghosts,  and  that  we  have  no 
capability  of  acquiring  any  knowledge 
as  to  the  ultimate  cause  of  existence, 
bequeathes  us,  with  his  parting  breath, 
a  few  capital  letters  for  a  religion.  He 
has  destroyed  for  us,  it  is  true,  certain 
objects  of  worship  and  belief  to  which 
we  fondly  clung — Conscience,  God,  the 
Soul;  but  he  does  not  "leave  us  orphans". 
He  sends  his  spirit  to  comfort  us  with  a 
new  religion,  whose  deity  is  the  Unknow- 
able. The  Christian  God  consisted  of  a 
Trinity,  namely,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 

*  "  Religion  :  Retrospect  and  Prospect,"  by  Her- 
bert Spencer,  which  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury for  January  ;  and  "The  Ghost  of  Religion,"  by 
Frederic  Harrison,  which  appeared  in  March,  1884. 
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Ghost  The  Unknowable  will  not  be 
behindhand  in  this  respect.  It,  too,  con- 
sists of  a  Trinity — Infinity,  Eternity,  and 
Energy.  It  is  "absolutely  certain,"  he 
says,  that  we  are  in  "  the  presence  of  an 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy,  from  which 
all  things  proceed  ".  And  this  Unknow- 
able energy  is,  he  explains,  the  true 
object  of  the  sentiments  of  awe  and 
worship — and  a  far  more  worthy  object 
than  the  old-fashioned  God  whom  it 
endeavours  to  replace. 

Here,  then,  is  the  Religion  which  Mr. 
Spencer  has  left  us  ;  and  Mr.  Harrison, 
in  some  very  pregnant  sentences,  and 
with  the  aid  of  some  very  happily  con- 
ceived phrases,  has  shown  that  Mr.  Spen- 
.cer's  bequest  is  really  not  a  Religion  at 
all,  but  only  the  Ghost  of  a  Religion. 
He  points  out  that  "  the  attempt,  so  to 
speak,  to  put  a  little  unction  into  the 
Unknowable,"  by  describing  it  in  terms 
"  with  so  deep  a  theological  ring  as  we 
hear  in  the  phrase  '  Infinite  and  Eternal 
Energy  from  which  all  things  proceed,' " 
is  really  a  "  philosophical  inaccuracy  ". 
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He  reduces  Mr.  Spencer's  statement  to 
its  true  logical  limits,  and  divests  it  of 
the  unction  and  enthusiasm  which  that 
writer  had  endeavoured  to  infuse  into  it 
in  the  following  passage  : — 

Fully  accepting  Mr.  Spencer's  logical  canons,  one 
does  not  see  why  it  should  be  called  an  "absolute 
certainty".  "Practical  belief"  satisfies  me;  and  I 
doubt  the  legitimacy  of  substituting  for  it  "absolute 
certainty".  "Infinite"  and  "Eternal,"  also,  can 
mean  to  Mr.  Spencer  nothing  more  than  "to  which 
we  know  no  limits,  no  beginning  or  end,"  and,  for  my 
part,  I  prefer  to  say  this.  Again,  "an  Energy" — 
why  an  Energy  ?  The  Unknowable  may  certainly 
consist  of  more  than  one  energy.  To  assert  the  pre- 
sence of  one  uniform  energy  is  to  profess  to  know 
something  very  important  about  the  Unknowable  ; 
that  it  is  homogeneous  and  ever  identical  throughout 
the  Universe.  And,  then.  "  from  which  all  things 
proceed,"  is,  perhaps,  a  rather  equivocal  reversion  to 
the  theologic  type.  In  the  Athanasian  Creed  the 
Third  Person  "proceeds"  from  the  First  and  the 
Second.  But  this  process  has  always  been  treated  as 
a  mystery  ;  and  it  would  be  safer  to  avoid  the  phrases 
of  mysticism.  Let  us  keep  the  old  words,  for  we  all 
mean  much  the  same  thing  ;  and  I  prefer  to  put  it 
thus.  All  observation  and  meditation,  Science  and 
Philosophy,  bring  us  "to  the  practical  belief  that  man 
is  ever  in  the  presence  of  some  energy  or  energies,  of 
which  he  knows  nothing,  and  to  which,  therefore,  he 
would  be  wise  to  assign  no  limits,  conditions,  or  func- 
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tions."  This  is,  doubtless,  what  Mr  Spencer  him- 
self means.  For  my  part  I  prefer  his  old  term  the 
Unknowable,  though  I  have  always  thought  that  it 
would  be  more  philosophical  not  to  assert  of  the  Un- 
known that  it  is  Unknowable.  And  indeed,  I  would 
rather  not  use  the  capital  letter,  but  stick  literally  to 
our  evidence,  and  say  frankly  the  unknown. 

This  is,  to  my  mind,  quite  unanswer- 
able common  sense.  Mr.  Spencer  has  no 
right — has,  indeed,  no  logical  power — to 
have  his  cake  after  he  has  eaten  it.  If 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  in  an  all- 
powerful  and  all-holy  Author  of  Nature, 
we  can  have  no  right  to  cherish  the  feel- 
ing of  boundless  awe  and  reverence  which 
such  a  being  alone  could  rightly  claim. 
Still  less  right  have  we  to  squander 
such  feelings  upon  the  unknown  ener- 
gies which  underlie  the  phenomena  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  What  reason 
have  we  to  suppose  these  energies  to 
be  worthy  of  reverence  at  all,  except 
on  a  principle  which,  as  Mr.  Harrison 
tersely  puts  it,  would  hold  u  ignotum 
omne  pro  divino  "  ?  The  fact  seems  to 
be  that  Mr.  Spencer,  belonging  as  he 
does  to  that  race  of  religious  animals 
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called  "  man,"  and  unable  in  consequence 
to  do  without  an  object  of  worship, 
having  pursued  his  critical  philosophy 
to  the  point  where  absolute  negation  is 
reached  in  the  domain  of  theology,  find- 
ing nothing  else  within  his  reach  is 
forced  to  worship  it ;  and,  to  give  it  a 
little  more  dignity,  he  has  to  dress  its 
skeleton-like  form  in  capitals,  and  write 
it  Absolute  Negation.  Here  is  his 
monomania.  To  suppose  that  by  dress- 
ing up  nothing  he  can  make  it  some- 
thing— and  not  merely  something,  but 
the  object  of  those  deepest  feelings 
which,  for  good  and  for  ill,  have  played 
a  wider  and  more  important  part  than 
any  others  in  the  history  of  our  race — is 
surely  little  short  of  a  monomania.  To 
conceive  that  out  of  the  statements  "  no- 
thing can  be  known,"  and  "a  sort  of  a 
something  exists  beyond  our  know- 
ledge," we  can  evolve  the  absolutely 
certain  existence  of  an  Unknowable 
object  of  worship,  consisting  of  an  Infi- 
nite and  Eternal  Energy  whence  all 
things  proceed,  is  to  introduce  a  new 
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species  of  Evolution  which  Mr.  Spencer 
himself  could  hardly  sanction  when  in 
his  right  mind.  The  leap  is  very  great, 
and  Darwin  confesses  that  "  Natura  non 
facit  sal  turn  ". 

Mr.  Harrison  seems  to  me,  then,  in  this 
portion  of  his  criticism,  to  reason  with 
an  accuracy  and  sobriety  which  are  quite 
beyond  praise.  He  brings  Agnosticism 
back  to  its  true  position,  and  it  resumes  its 
character  of  negation.  "  So  stated,"  he 
says,  "  the  positive  creed  of  Agnosticism 
still  retains  its  negative  character."  And 
this  cannot  be  religion.  Religion  "cannot 
be  found  in  this  No-man's-land  and  know- 
nothing  creed.  Better  bury  religion  at 
once  than  let  its  ghost  walk  uneasy  in  our 
dreams."  His  conclusion  is  stated  in  yet 
stronger  terms  in  the  following  passages, 
which  must  be  quoted,  as  I  shall  shortly 
have  to  refer  to  them  in  detail : — "  How 
mere  a  phrase  must  any  religion  be  of 
which  neither  belief,  nor  worship,  nor  con- 
duct must  be  spoken !"  "  A  mother  wrung 
with  agony  for  the  loss  of  her  child,  or  the 
wife  crushed  by  the  death  of  her  children's 
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father,  or  the  helpless  and  the  oppressed, 
the  poor  and  the  needy,  men,  women,  chil- 
dren, in  sorrow,  doubt,  and  want,  longing 
for  something  to  comfort  them  and  to 
guide  them,  something  to  believe  in,  to 
hope  for,  to  love,  and  to  worship,  they 
come  to  our  philosopher,  and  they  say, 
'  Your  men  of  science  have  routed  our 
priests,  and  have  silenced  our  old  teachers. 
What  religious  faith  do  you  give  us  in 
its  place  ? '  And  the  philosopher  replies 
(his  full  heart  bleeding  for  them),  and  he 
says, c  Think  on  the  Unknowable '.  And 
in  the  hour  of  pain,  danger,  or  death, 
can  any  one  think  of  the  Unknowable, 
hope  anything  of  the  Unknowable,  or 
find  any  consolation  therein?"  "The 
precise  and  yet  inexhaustible  language 
of  mathematics  enables  us  to  express, 
in  a  common  algebraic  formula,  the  exact 
combination  of  the  unknown  raised  to 
its  highest  power  of  infinity.  That  for- 
mula is  (z*)  ....  where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  to  worship  the 
Unknowable  ....  they  may  be  heard 
to  profess  their  unwearying  belief  in  (xn), 
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even  if  no  weak  brother  with  ritualistic 
tendencies  be  heard  to  cry,  *  O  x*t  love  us, 
help  us,  make  us  one  with  Thee  ! ' " 

So  far,  I  repeat,  Mr.  Harrison  has 
shown  so  just  an  appreciation  of  the 
consequences  of  the  Agnostic  position, 
so  quick  an  eye  in  detecting  and  expos- 
ing Mr.  Spencer's  mania  for  transforming 
scientific  negation  into  an  object  of  wor- 
ship, by  means  of  his  own  enthusiasm 
and  capital  letters,  and  so  clear  an  insight 
into  the  deflection  from  just  reason  which 
this  involves,  that  he  figures  as  before  all 
things  a  sober  and  cautious  thinker.  If 
the  death-knell  of  the  old  Theology  be 
indeed  sounded,  all  reasonable  religious 
worship  must  die  with  it.  No  enthu- 
siasm and  no  rhetoric  can  persuade  a 
sensible  man  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
worship  that  which  he  has  no  means  of 
knowing  to  be  worthy  of  worship.  We 
must  be  content,  if  Theism  be  destroyed, 
to  bid  farewell  to  religion  for  good  and 
all,  and,  in  company  with  Mr.  Huxley 
rather  than  Mr.  Spencer,  to  look  upon 
all  speculations  and  thoughts  connected 
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with  it  as  of  no  more  practical  concern 
to  us  than  the  politics  of  any  supposed 
inhabitants  of  the  moon. 

At  this  point,  however,  as  we  give 
utterance  with  a  sigh  to  this  conclusion, 
we  observe  a  strange  look  come  over 
Mr.  Harrison's  face.  "  I  am  sure  the 
Unknowable  will  not  afford  a  rational 
religion,"  he  says  in  effect.  We  readily 
assent,  and  allow  the  point  to  have  been 
proved  by  him.  "  Ah !  but  I  am  quite 
certain  it  cannot  be  the  real  Religion,"  he 
continues,  "because  I  know  that  the  wor- 
ship of  Humanity  is  the  real  religion." 
"  I  am  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  I  know 
that  is  not  my  son."  We  are  startled 
beyond  description.  He  continues — and 
we  can  listen  to  the  explanation  as  given 
in  his  own  words — "The  religion  of 
man  in  the  vast  cycles  that  are  to  come 
will  be  the  reverence  for  Humanity 
as  supported  by  Nature  ".  His  hearers 
are  inclined  to  interrupt  him  :  "  Prune 
down  your  capital  letters,  at  all  events. 
Let  us  examine  your  statements  on  their 
own  merits — as  they  are  in  themselves 
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and  without  the  clothing  of  enthusiasm. 
You  have  been  ruthlessly  undressing 
the  Infinite  Eternal  Energy  ;  you  have 
knocked  all  assumed  dignity  out  of  the 
Unknowable  ;  you  have  laughed  at  it 
because  it  has  managed  to  get  itself 
spelt  with  a  capital  U  ; — in  common 
fairness,  then,  do  the  same  by  your  own 
gods.  Let  us  see  calmly,  and  by  careful 
and  sober  analysis,  what  humanity  sup- 
ported by  nature  comes  to,  in  itself,  and 
without  unction  or  capitals,  and  how 
far  it  will  be  able  to  serve  us  as  a  re- 
ligion." But  we  must  hear  Mr.  Harrison 
out.  "  The  final  religion  of  enlightened 
man,"  he  continues,  "  is  the  systematised 
and  scientific  form  of  the  spontaneous 
religion  of  natural  man.  Both  rest  on 
the  same  elements — belief  in  the  Power 
which  controls  his  life,  and  grateful 
reverence  for  the  Power  so  acknow- 
ledged. The  primitive  man  thought 
that  Power  to  be  the  object  of  Nature 
as  affecting  man.  The  cultured  man 
knows  that  Power  to  be  Humanity  it- 
self, controlling  and  controlled  by  Nature 
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according  to  natural  law."  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  marvellous  collapse  of  the  cri- 
tical and  cautious  spirit  by  which  the 
earlier  portion  of  Mr.  Harrison's  paper 
was  distinguished.  How  Humanity  con- 
trolled by  Nature  can  hear,  our  prayers 
any  better  than  xn ;  how  we  can  be 
grateful  to  it  if  it  is  an  abstraction  ;  how 
it  can  deserve  gratitude  if  it  is  the  net 
result  of  human  and  natural  forces  on  an 
unhappy  world  ;  how  it  can  comfort  us 
in  sickness,  or  give  us  hope  on  the  bed 
of  death  any  better  than  the  Unknow- 
able— these  difficulties,  which  naturally 
arise,  Mr.  Harrison  does  not  explain. 
Consistency  and  sobriety  of  reasoning 
vanish  directly  he  touches  on  his  mono- 
mania, and  enthusiasm  and  capitals  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  In  company  with 
Mr.  Spencer,  he  has  relentlessly  pursued 
the  path  of  negation,  until  they  have 
arrived  at  the  common  conclusion  that 
all  that  is  known  is  phenomenal  nature 
in  its  operation  on  mankind.  Here,  then, 
is  the  exhaustive  division  of  all  things- 
Phenomenal  Nature  and  the  Unknown. 
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But  at  this  point  comes  before  us  the 
truth  of  the  saying,  "  Naturam  expellas 
furcci  tamen  usque  recurret".  All  that 
need  of  something  to  reverence  which 
George  Eliot  lays  down  as  a  primary 
demand  of  our  nature,  the  satisfaction  of 
which  is  essential  to  happiness,  comes  in 
full  force  upon  both.  It  matters  not 
that  their  reason  has  decided  that 
nothing  exists  to  satisfy  the  need.  A 
starving  man  has  been  known  to  en- 
deavour to  appease  his  hunger  by  eating 
a  pair  of  boots,  in  default  of  any  more 
attractive  species  of  food ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  Positivist  and  the  Agnostic, 
finding  in  reach  only  Nature  and  the 
Unknown,  make  a  desperate  effort  to 
satisfy  their  religious  cravings  with  these 
very  unpromising  objects.  The  Positivist 
takes  one  boot,  the  Agnostic  the  other. 
The  former  takes  nature,  the  latter  the 
Unknown  ;  and  by  a  mental  process, 
which  can  only  be  characterised  as  mono- 
mania, they  contrive  to  enjoy  a  sort  of 
religious  Barmecide's  feast. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  these  philo- 
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sophers  having  conspired  together  to 
kill  all  real  religion — the  very  essence  of 
which  is  a  really  existing  personal  God, 
known  to  exist,  and  accessible  to  the 
prayers  of  His  creatures — and  having,  as 
they  suppose,  accomplished  their  work 
of  destruction  and  put  religion  to  death, 
have  proceeded  to  divide  its  clothes  be- 
tween them.  By  the  clothes  of  religion 
I  mean  those  ideas  and  corresponding 
emotions  with  which  we  invested  the 
objects  of  religious  faith,  and  which  were 
their  natural  and  due  adornment,  and  the 
phrases  which  had  become  associated 
with  religious  feelings  and  belief.  The 
saying  of  the  Psalmist,  which  was  applied 
to  other  slayers  of  their  God,  may  be 
used  of  .  these  also — "  Diviserunt  sibi 
vestimenta  mea  et  super  vestem  meam 
miserunt  sortem  ".  "  They  have  parted 
my  garments  among  them,  and  on  my 
vesture  they  have  cast  lots." 

The  Ideas  of  Infinity,  Eternity,  and 
Power,  which  have  hitherto  clothed  the 
Deity,  fell  to  Mr.  Spencer's  share,  to- 
gether with  the  correlative  emotion  of 
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awe.  Mr.  Harrison  came  in  for  a  larger 
quantity — though  perhaps  less  indispens- 
able, and  more  allied  to  the  perfection 
of  dress  which  Christianity  introduced 
than  to  the  simple  clothes  of  Natural 
Religion — necessary  for  decency  and 
dignity.  Brotherly  love,  the  improve- 
ment, moral,  mental  and  material,  of  our 
fellow  men,  Self-Sacrifice  for  the  general 
good,  Devotion  to  an  Ideal — here  are 
some  of  the  "  clothes  of  religion  "  which 
Mr.  Harrison  and  the  Positivists  have 
appropriated.  And  having  appropriated 
them,  both  these  philosophers  try  to 
persuade  themselves  and  the  world  that, 
after  all,  the  clothes  are  the  important 
part  of  religion,  and  that  if  they  dress  up 
something  else  in  the  same  clothes  it  will 
do  just  as  well  as  the  old  Faith.  Mr. 
Spencer  dresses  up  the  Unknowable  with 
Infinity,  Eternity,  and  Energy  ;  Mr. 
Harrison  dresses  up  Humanity  with 
Brotherly  Love  and  the  worship  of  an 
Ideal.  But  the  clothes  won't  fit.  The 
world  may  be  duped  for  a  time,  and 
imagine  that  where  the  garments  are 
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there  the  reality  must  be ;  but  this  can- 
not last  It  is  not  the  cowl  that  makes 
the  monk,  and  it  is  not  the  clothes  that 
make  religion.  The  misfit  is  too  ap- 
parent to  remain  long  unnoticed  ;  and 
then,  again,  the  clothes  cannot  even 
cover  the  whole  substance  of  the  new 
creed.  Mahomet  and  Hume,  two  of  the 
saints  in  the  Positivist  Calendar,  are 
patent  excrescences  ;  and  the  clothes  of 
Christianity  can  by  no  stretching  be 
made  to -cover  them  at  all.  Red  Riding- 
Hood  thought  for  a  time  that  the  wolf 
which  had  put  on  her  grandmother's 
clothes  was  her  grandmother  in  reality  ; 
but  the  long  rough  arms,  the  big  eyes, 
and  the  large  teeth,  which  the  clothes 
could  not  hide,  helped  to  betray  its  real 
nature.  The  clothes  of  Religion  will 
never  fit  either  the  Unknowable  or  Hu- 
manity. The  misfit  will  arouse  suspicion ; 
and  if  suspicion  makes  us  look  closely  we 
shall  see  the  teeth  and  rough  arms.  But 
it  is  not  until  each  has  been  stripped  of 
its  clothes  that  it  will  be  visible  in  its 
full  deformity — or,  rather,  to  drop  for  a 
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moment  our  latest  comparison,  in  its  full 
meagreness  and  unsubstantiality.  Mr. 
Harrison  has  stripped  the  Unknowable. 
Let  us  now  endeavour  to  strip  his  own 
Deity — "  Humanity,  as  controlling  and 
controlled  by  nature  according  to  natural 
law". 

But  before  proceeding  further,  let  me 
endeavour  to  explain  more  in  detail  my 
meaning  in  calling  the  religious  language 
and  conceptions  which  the  Agnostic  and 
Positivist  have  preserved  "  clothes  of 
religion  ".  The  very  essence  of  Religion 
is  belief  and  trust.  All  the  emotions 
which  the  great  object  of  true  religion 
arouses,  whether  as  God  creating  or  as 
God  Incarnate,  have  their  whole  raison 
d'etre  in  our  absolute  belief  and  trust. 
They  are  called  forth  by  facts  and 
realities,  and  their  beauty,  depth,  and 
essential  character  depend  on  this.  They 
differfrom  mere  sentiment  just  as  a  man's 
love  forhis  wife  differs  from  the  sentiment 
he  may  have  for  a  heroine  of  romance. 
No  love  is  too  ardent  for  God,  because 
He  is  all-good  and  all-loving  ;  no  awe 
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too  deep,  because  He  is  all-wise  and  all- 
powerful  ;  no  trust  too  absolute,  because 
He  never  deserts  them  that  put  their 
trust  in  Him.  So  too  as  to  the  senti- 
ments proper  to  Christianity.  The 
Martyrs  did  not  die  for  a  feeling  or 
an  idea  as  such  ;  they  died  because  they 
believed  Christ  to  be  God,  and  that  He 
bid  them  go  through  all  torments  rather 
than  deny  Him.  They  believed  Him  to 
exist,  and  that  death  would  unite  them 
to  Him  whom  they  loved,  for  whom  they 
suffered,  whose  smile  was  their  joy,  whose 
every  word  and  action  was  their  rule  of 
life,  and  union  with  whom  was  the  only 
perfect  end  of  their  being.  "  If  Christ  is 
not  risen,"  said  the  Apostle,  "  then  is  your 
faith  vain."  The  root  of  their  devotion 
was  belief  in  a  real  fact.  Convince  the 
would-be  martyr  that  Christ  is  no  longer 
in  existence,  is  not  approving  his  action, 
and  will  not  welcome  him  after  he  has 
passed  through  the  gates  of  death,  and 
his  love  and  devotion  evaporate.  The 
essence  of  the  deepest  feelings  consists 
in  their  being  aroused  by  a  reality  ;  and 
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if  that  be  taken  away,  the  feelings  them- 
selves lose  all  meaning  and  dignity.  The 
clothes  of  a  handsome  man  are  intended 
to  set  off  the  essential  dignity  of  his 
appearance.  Put  them  on  a  scarecrow, 
and  be  they  never  so  rich  and  well-made, 
their  dignity  is  gone.  Their  dignity  was 
part  of  his  dignity.  And  so  too  religious 
sentiments  depend  for  their  dignity  on 
religious  belief — on  belief  in  really  exist- 
ing Objects  to  which  they  may  be  worthily 
applied. 

I  say,  then,  that  all  these  feelings,  ideas, 
and  emotions  which  are  associated  with 
religion  are  its  fitting  clothes,  but  that 
the  essence  of  religion,  the  central  figure 
which  they  adorn,  is  trust  in  real  objects 
worthy  of  these  things ;  and  further,  that 
while  these  clothes  are  suitable  to  a 
belief  in  God  and  the  supernatural — 
while  they  constitute  the  form  in  which 
supernatural  belief  comes  before  us  in 
the  greatest  majesty  and  the  greatest 
practical  usefulness — they  are  nothing 
less  than  grotesque  when  they  array  the 
Unknowable  or  the  Positivist  deity  Hu- 
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manity.  Awe  for  the  Infinite  Godhead 
is  fitting,  is  dignified,  is  rational.  Awe 
for  a  sort  of  a  something  of  which  we 
can  know  nothing  is  grotesque.  But 
this  Mr.  Harrison  himself  has  sufficiently 
shown.  It  remains  now  to  consider  his 
own  deification  of  Humanity,  and  to  see 
how  badly  the  clothes  of  religion  fit  it, 
and  then  to  perform  in  its  regard  that 
kind  office  which  he  himself  performed 
for  the  Unknowable — to  take  the  clothes 
off  and  see  how  it  looks  without  them. 

Our  task  presents,  at  first  sight,  some 
difficulties.  The  grand  simplicity  of  the 
Unknowable,  \vith  His  three  robes  of 
Infinity,  Eternity,  and  Energy,  made  it 
easy  work  to  unvest  Him.  And  once 
He  was  unvested  the  whole  of  His 
religion  was  exposed.  Awe  for  the 
Unknowable  is  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  Agnostic  religion.  But  with 
Positivism  the  case  is  otherwise  ;  and 
when  we  glance  at  Comte's  Catechism 
and  at  Mr.  Harrison's  Addresses,  and 
see  the  terms  Supreme  Being,  Immor- 
tality, Last  Judgment,  Choir  Invisible, 
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Sacraments,  look  at  the  formidable 
calendar  of  over  five  hundred  Saints, 
examine  its  elaborate  ritual  and  nume- 
rous precepts  of  devotion,  we  are  inclined 
at  first  to  think  that  if  these  be  clothes, 
and  we  are  to  find  the  substance  beneath, 
the  process  of  undressing  will  be  long 
and  tedious.  But  this  is  not  so.  Mr. 
Maccabe,  the  inimitable  ventriloquist, 
has  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit 
of  giving  entertainments  involving  a 
rapid  and  complete  change  of  dress, 
and  I  have  seen  clothes  prepared  for 
his,  or  similar  performances,  which  in 
spite  of  their  apparent  number  are  so 
arranged  that  the  loosening  of  one  or 
two  strings,  whereby  they  are  secretly 
fastened,  is  sufficient  to  make  them  all 
come  off  easily  enough.  And  so,  too, 
the  exposition  of  one  or  two  root 
principles  in  the  Positivist  religion  will 
very  readily  lay  the  whole  fabric  bare  in 
spite  of  its  apparent  complexity. 

And  now  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
the  Power  which  we  are  gratefully  to 
reverence  as  controlling  our  destiny  is 
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Humanity.  And  what  is  Humanity  ? 
Comte's  latest  expression  for  it  was, 
"  the  continuous  sum-total  of  conver- 
gent beings  " — the  whole  human  race 
taken  together.  It  includes  all  that 
are  to  exist  in  the  future,  and  in  con- 
sequence Humanity,  or  "  The  Great 
Being,"  as  Comte  styled  it,  is  as  yet 
incomplete.  Certainly,  at  first  sight, 
when  we  are  told  to  have  "  grateful 
reverence "  for  the  whole  human  race 
as  acting  upon  us  in  connection  with 
Natural  Law*  and  controlling  our  life, 
many  of  us  will  demur.  "  You  should 
trust  in  Providence,"  said  a  clergyman 
once  to  a  poor  man  who  was  in  distress. 
"  Ah  !  sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  that  Pro- 
vidence he  have  always  treated  me 
badly.  Last  year  he  killed  my  wife, 
the  year  before  he  burnt  down  my 

*  "The  devout  submission  of  the  heart  and  will  to 
conform  our  life  to  the  laws  \vhich  govern  the  world 
is  religion."  So  said  Mr.  Harrison  in  his  New  Year's 
Address  for  1884,  and  the  "Providence"  for  which 
we  are  to  have  "grateful  reverence"  is  Humanity  as 
controlling  and  controlled  by  these  laws 
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house,  and  the  year  before  that  he  drove 
two  of  my  children  mad,  and  now  he's 
sending  the  bailiffs  to  take  what  little  I 
have  left  me.  He  bean't  a  kind  'un  to 
me.  But  there's  one  above  as  '11  punish 
him  some  day,  and  as '11  make  it  right 
to  me  and  give  me  back  what  I've  lost." 
The  man  had  taken  Providence  as  being 
tantamount  exactly  to  the  Positivist 
Deity.  He  regarded  it  as  exactly — 
to  use  Mr.  Harrison's  phrase — the  Power 
controlling  his  life — as  natural  forces  and 
the  mass  of  mankind  in  their  capacity  of 
controlling  his  destiny.  And  if  you  had 
told  him  that  there  was  not  one  above  to 
reverse  the  unpleasant  machinations  of 
this  earthly  Providence,  I  should  have 
doubts  of  his  inclination  to  give  much 
grateful  reverence  to  the  ruling  Powers 
which  would  remain. 

But  both  M.  Comte  and  Mr.  Harrison 
eagerly  explain  the  inaccuracy  of  this 
conception  of  Humanity,  the  Great  Being. 
It  excludes  all  "the  worthless  and  the 
evil,  whose  worthlessness  and  evil  die 
away  in  the  tide  of  progress  and  good  ". 
4 
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These  are  Mr.  Harrison's  words,  and 
Comte  speaks  to  the  same  effect.  I  am 
afraid  that  this  explanation  would  not 
have  much  effect  with  the  poor  man  of 
whom  we  have  spoken.  He  would  pro- 
bably insist,  his  mind  being  unable  to 
rise  to  so  large  a  conception  as  the  "  tide 
of  progress  and  good,"  that  the  Power 
controlling  his  life  at  all  events  includes 
an  evil  and  unhappy  influence,  and  will 
ask  how  he  is  to  feel  grateful  towards  a 
Power  which  makes  him  unhappy,  how- 
ever happy  it  may  make  his  companions 
or  his  successors,  and  however  much  it 
may  minister  to  their  progress?  Perhaps 
this  is  a  narrow-minded  view.  Every 
religion  must  have  its  mysteries,  and  this 
problem  is  probably  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  Positivism,  for  whose  solution  it  is  un- 
becoming to  be  impatient.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, go  a  little  further  into  the  particulars 
of  the  elements  whereof  Humanity — the 
Supreme  Being — is  composed. 

Seven  years  must  intervene  after  the 
death  of  each  individual, — so  the  Posi- 
tivist  Catechism  explains, — before  the 
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Last    Judgment    of    posterity    decides 
whether  or  no  he  is  to  be  "  incorporated 
in  the  Supreme  Being"  and  honoured 
with    a    commemorative    bust.       Only 
worthy  specimens  of  humanity  are  a  part 
of  this  Great  Being.     It  is  called  gene- 
rally Humanity, because  the  evil  members 
do  not  count,  because  evil  is  absorbed  in 
good.    We  are  only  to  worship  the  good  ; 
—those  who  have  exercised  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  race,  and  who  enjoy  (the 
Catechism  tells  us)  an  Immortality  con- 
sisting  in   fame,  and   in   the   operation 
upon   their   successors   of   the  energies 
they  originally  set  in  motion.     Progress 
is  the  great  end,  and  these  men  are  deified 
as  having  contributed  towards  it.     The 
chief  constituent  elements  of  the  Supreme 
Being  who  have  lived  in  the  past,  the 
principal    worthies    of    Humanity   who 
have  gone  from  among  us,  are  commemo- 
rated by  days  set  apart  in  their  honour 
in  the  Positivist  calendar.    Mahomet,  St. 
Bernard,  Phidias,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Hume,  Galileo,  Newton  ;  here  are  names 
taken  at  random,  but  showing  the  wide 
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embrace  of  Positivism,  and  the  hetero- 
geneous character  of  the  progress  it 
commends.  So  then,  Humanity,  or  the 
Great  Being,  if  submitted  to  a  process  of 
disrobing  parallel  to  that  which  reduces 
the  Unknowable,  Infinite,  and  Eternal 
Energy  to  certain  unknown  energies  or 
energy  to  which  it  would  be  wise  in  our 
ignorance  to  assign  no  limits,  becomes 
merely — those  members  of  our  race  who 
did  in  the  past  or  will  in  the  future 
exercise  an  influence  in  favour  of  its 
progress.  And  religion  consists  in  an 
acknowledgment  of  these  beings,  and 
"grateful  reverence"  for  their  good  offices ; 
— in  worship  of  them  as  constituting,  in 
conjunction  with  the  forces  of  Nature, 
the  "  Power  which  controls  our  life".  I  am 
quite  sure  that  none  of  us  have  ever 
denied  their  existence  ;  and  I  think  that 
most  of  us  have  a  profound  reverence  for 
such  men  as  Newton  and  Phidias  as  types 
of  genius,  and  gratitude  for  their  services. 
So  then  we  have,  it  seems,  been  Positivists 
without  knowing  it.  But  I  am  afraid 
this  happy  conclusion  will  not  serve  us 
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very  long.  There  will  be  men  of  a 
matter-of-fact  turn  who  will  insist  that 
all  this  explanation  is  much  ado  about 
nothing;  that  to  roll  together  these  worthy 
persons  and  call  them  Humanity,  and  to 
call  the  worship  of  them,  in  their  effect 
on  us,  Religion,  is  not  a  process  of  Re- 
ligious teaching  at  all,  but  only  a  bad 
joke.  They  will  insist  that  the  name 
"  Religion "  does  not  make  the  thing. 
Mr.  Harrison,  after  unclothing  the  Un- 
knowable, proceeded  to  examine  its 
essence,  and  to  test  its  claims  to  the 
title  "  Religion  ".  We  have,  in  our  turn, 
done  a  good  deal  of  undressing,  and  they 
will  bid  us  now  make  sure  whether  we 
have  reached  anything  which  can  make 
good  its  claims  to  the  same  title.  We 
have  to  see  how  far  the  so-called  religion 
of  Humanity  will  guide  life,  support  in 
affliction,  give  hope  in  death.  These  are 
functions  which  Mr.  Harrison  expressly 
recognises  as  belonging  to  all  religion 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  was  by  these 
tests  that  the  Unknowable  was  tried 
and  condemned.  Let  us,  then,  see 
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how  in  actual  practice  Positivism  fulfils 
them. 

Let  us  suppose  what  Reid  calls  "a  plain 
man  "  of  average  common  sense,  who,  in 
a  world  where  belief  in  God  is  overthrown, 
is  anxious  to  take  every  advantage  of  the 
assistance  Positivism  can  offer  him.  Pro- 
gress is  the  great  end  and  aim,  his  Cate- 
chism tells  him,  and  all  who  contribute 
to  this  end  are,  as  we  have  seen,  incor- 
porated in  the  Supreme  Being  after 
death.  The  Calendar  contains  558 
names  of  the  typical  heroes  of  the 
past  who  have  achieved  this  distinc- 
tion, and  in  whose  footsteps  Positivism 
bids  him  tread.  He  reads  Mr.  Harrison's 
address  of  last  New  Year's  Eve,  and 
learns  from  it  that  the  Positivist  Saints 
are  in  no  way  limited  as  to  the  line  which 
their  sanctity  takes.  "  Let  us  put  aside 
all  kinds  of  limitations,"  he  said  ;  "  let 
us  honour  the  great  and  holy  spirits  of 
every  religion  worthy  the  name.  Let 
us  remember  the  saints  of  poetry  and 
the  saints  of  art,  science,  politics,  and 
industry."  "  Let  us  turn  to  the  great 
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spirits  whose  images  surround  us  in  this 
hall — Moses,  Homer,  Archimedes,  New- 
ton, Caesar,  St.  Paul,  Charlemagne,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Guttenberg,  &c.  .  .  .  A 
kindly  word,  a  clear  thought,  or  a  brave 
result  does  not  die  with  the  body  that  was 
associated  with  it.  ...  Shakespeare, 
Raphael,  Dante,  St.  Paul,  Homer,  and 
Moses  enable  us  to  think,  live,  and  enjoy 
better  hour  by  hour."  This  is  truly  a 
vast  and  varied  field  for  worship.  And 
as  Mr.  Harrison  proceeded  to  explain 
that  not  only  all  these  558  Saints,  but 
all  their  acts,  and  all  the  acts  of  all  others 
who  have  lived  in  the  past — except  the 
worthless,  whose  acts  are,  he  considers, 
swallowed  up  in  the  general  progress 
towards  good — contribute  to  the  sum 
of  humanity,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised 
at  the  climax  of  his  remarks.  He  said 
that  "words  failed  him  to  give  an  ade- 
quate idea"  of  thevastness  of  this  thought. 
"  The  dull  monotony  of  prose  did  no 
sort  of  justice  to  their  feelings  ;  ...  on 
the  present  occasion  even  poetry  could 
not  adequately  express  their  feelings, 
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and  they  must  resort  to  music,  because 
the  very  indefiniteness  of  that  art  could 
clothe  an  almost  infinite  idea."  Infinite, 
one  is  inclined  to  add,  much  as  a  square 
inch  of  ground  may  be  considered  in- 
finite if  it  is  measured  by  the  infinite 
number  of  infinitesimals  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Mr.  Harrison's  language  re- 
minds me  of  that  of  a  Parisian  shop- 
woman,  who  once  charged  the  present 
writer  a  very  high  price  for  a  note-book, 
and  said  in  self-defence,  by  way  of  show- 
ing the  infinite  value  of  the  book,  "Mais, 
Monsieur,  c'est  un  livre  extraordinaire. 
Vous  pouvez  ecrire  la-dedans  tout  ce  que 
vous  voulez?  This  was  an  almost  in- 
finite idea. 

But  to  return  to  our  "  plain  man ". 
His  purpose  being  practical,  he  en- 
deavours to  gain  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  these  heroes  some  guidance  as 
to  how  he  is  to  obtain  the  same  good 
success  as  they  did,  and  to  walk  in  their 
footsteps.  He  looks  to  their  example 
as  a  guide  for  conduct,  as  that  of  men 
who  have  accomplished  the  aim  which 
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Positivism  holds  up  for  each  of  us.  And 
here  he  is  at  once  puzzled.  The  Pro- 
gress aimed  at  and  achieved  by  the 
Saints  seems  to  be  not  only  hetero- 
geneous, but  even  opposed.  Which 
contributed  really  to  human  progress — 
Augustine,  whose  one  aim  was  to  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  Christianity,  or 
Vespasian,  who  tried  to  exterminate 
it  ?  Which  should  he  imitate — the 
chaste  St.  Bernard  or  the  unchaste 
Mahomet?.  All  these  names  are  in 
the  Calendar,  and  the  whole  558  form 
a  most  imposing  array,  well  fitted  to 
arouse  the  "  glow  "  *  which,  as  it  may  be 
remembered,  Mr.  Harrison  commends  ; 
but  as  models  of  conduct  they  at  once 
puzzle  the  straightforward  enquirer,  as 
embodying  directly  opposite  ideals. 
Still,  the  Positivist  teacher  insists  that 

*"  Those  who  were  assembled  in  that  hall  had 
met  with  the  view  of  understanding  better,  and  of 
adding  some  breadth  and  depth  and  glow  to  the  old 
sentiment  and  practice,"  with  regard  to  the  grateful 
remembrance  and  commemoration  of  the  heroes  of  the 
past. — See  the  Times'  report  of  Mr  Harrison's  Ad- 
dress on  New  Year's  Eve,  1884. 
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each  was  a  "holy  spirit,"  according  to 
his  lights  and  in  his  own  way,  and  the 
student  will  perhaps  let  this  pass,  and 
proceed  to  fix  upon  one  or  two  as  em- 
bodying the  type  of  excellence  which 
most  appeals  to  him,  dismissing  the 
"infinite  idea"  as  well  fitted  for  "glow," 
but  little  suited  for  action.  His  primary 
object  being  moral  conduct,  as  that  is 
what  was  associated  with  the  bygone 
religion,  and  the  motive  for  which  is 
now  lacking,  he  fixes,  perhaps,  on  St. 
Bernard  or  St.  Paul.  And  here,  again, 
rises  a  fresh  difficulty.  Directly  his 
meditation  on  St.  Bernard  becomes 
vivid  he  comes  to  realise  the  fact  that 
the  Saint's  consistent  rectitude  and  self- 
devotion  leaned  for  support  on  a  faith 
which  supplied  both  a  trust  in  present 
assistance  and  a  belief  in  an  aim  to  be 
achieved.  "  How  am  I,"  he  asks,  "  to 
have  the  strength  and  consistency  of  St. 
Bernard  when  the  whole  source  whence 
he  derived  them  is  gone  ?  The  sight  of 
the  goal — of  the  future  life — and  the 
consciousness  of  God's  presence  and 
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assistance  nerved  his  arm.  How  can  I 
fight  as  he  fought  without  them  ?  "  But 
the  Positivist  priest,  nothing  daunted,  will 
.tell  us  of  the  new  faith  and  the  new  aim 
which  supply  the  place  of  the  old  ;  and 
forthwith  will  explain  that  Humanity 
supplies  the  faith  and  Human  Progress 
the  aim.  But  here  I  am  afraid  that 
Positivism  will  begin  to  unclothe  itself 
very  rapidly  so  far  as  its  effect  on 
moral  conduct  goes.  We  are  very  near 
those  strings  of  which  I  have  spoken 
which  so  quickly  unloose  its  manifold 
robes.  And  the  issue  will  be  most 
clearly  shown  by  a  practical  instance, 
not  of  exalted  virtue  but  of  ordinary 
right  conduct.  That  a  man  should  re- 
frain from  beating  his  wife  because  he 
believes  in  a  God  whose  claims  on  him 
are  paramount,  and  who  will  reward  him 
or  punish  him  according  as  he  refrains 
or  does  not  refrain,  is  reasonable  and 
natural.  But  that  love  for  the  human 
race  should  make  him  refrain  when  love 
for  his  wife  was  an  insufficient  motive  is 
hardly  to  be  expected.  "  Keep  yourself 
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up  for  my  sake,"  said  Winkle  to  Mr. 
Pickwick,  who  was  in  the  water.  The 
author  remarks  that  he  was  probably  yet 
more  effectively  moved  to  do  so  for  his 
own  sake.  And  to  tell  a  man  to  be  good 
to  his  wife  for  the  sake  of  the  human 
race  has  in  it  a  considerable  element  of 
similar  bathos.  It  is  exactly  parallel  to 
the  well-known  method  of  catching  a 
bird.  No  doubt  if  you  can  put  salt  on 
his  tail  you  can  catch  him.  And  so,  too, 
if  you  can  get  a  man  to  love  the  human 
race  with  a  surpassing  love,  no  doubt  he 
will  treat  his  wife  well.  But  the  first 
step  in  putting  the  salt  on  is  to  catch 
the  bird  ;  and  the  first  step  towards 
loving  the  human  race  is  to  have  tender- 
ness for  those  who  are  nearest.  The 
conclusion,  then,  to  which  I  fancy  the 
"  plain  man/'  whose  questions  are  per- 
versely practical,  will  come  on  this  sub- 
ject, after  a  short  cross-examination  of 
his  teacher,  is  something  of  the  following 
kind.  The  progress  of  the  human  race, 
as  Comte's  own  Calendar  implies,  is  the 
progress  of  very  various  kinds  of  activity. 
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There  must  be  scientific  progress,  artistic 
progress,  moral  progress.  Newton,  Ra- 
phael, and  Thomas-a-Kempis  are  all  parts 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  And  those  who 
have  contributed  to  each  of  these  de- 
partments have  had  faith  and  hope  in 
the  aim  they  worked  for.  Science  and 
art  will  no  doubt  continue  to  have  their 
devotees  as  heretofore — no  thanks  to 
Positivism,  for  they  are  devotees  not  in 
virtue  of  the  general  thought  of  progress, 
but  in  consequence  of  their  genius  and 
enthusiasm  in  relation  to  a  special  object. 
But  where  is  the  moral  regenerator  of 
mankind  in  the  past  or  the  consistent 
pursuer  of  virtue  who  has  worked  with- 
out faith  in  supernatural  guidance  and 
sanctions  ?  I  have  somewhere  heard  a 
saying — I  forget  to  whom  it  is  ascribed 
— "  In  astronomy  I  should  be  sorry  to 
hold  a  different  opinion  from  Newton, 
and  in  religion  I  would  not  differ  from 
the  Saints".  This  seems  to  point  to 
that  indissoluble  connection  between 
moral  progress  and  spiritual  faith  of 
which  I  speak.  And  if,  in  meditating 
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on  the  heroes  of  morality,  we  find  that 
their  action  has  been  invariably  inspired 
by  a  faith — that  their  strength  came  from 
a  belief  in  supernatural  guidance,  that 
what  conscious  genius  has  ever  been  to 
the  great  painter,  that  consciousness  of 
the  inspiration  of  a  higher  power  has 
been  to  the  moral  reformer  and  to  the 
saint — where  is  our  hope  that,  if  all  such 
faith  be  parted  with,  that  progress  of 
which  such  faith  was  the  very  life  can 
be  continued  ?  Positivism,  then,  seems 
to  leave  the  motives,  hopes,  and  beliefs 
which  have  hitherto  inspired  men  to 
work  for  the  progress  of  the  race  in 
secular  sciences  and  arts  just  where  it 
found  them,  consisting,  not  in  the  general 
worship  of  human  progress,  but  in  devo- 
tion to  some  particular  department  of 
study,  while  it  fails  to  give  any  faith 
parallel  to  that  which  has  hitherto  been 
found  indispensable  to  moral  progress. 
And  this  is  surely  to  fail  in  exhibiting 
even  that  small  amount  of  religiousness 
which  it  professes  to  exhibit.  It  gathers 
together  all  the  sentiments  and  beliefs 
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which  are  associated  with  the  various 
types  of  activity,  and  gives  them  the 
name  of  "  religion  "  ;  but  upon  examina- 
tion we  find  that  the  one  type  of  activity 
which  ought  to  be  associated  with  reli- 
gion is  left  without  its  belief  and  motive. 
High  moral  greatness  must  remain  in 
such  a  scheme  a  mere  idea,  having  no 
motive  force  left  whereby  it  may  realise 
itself  in  action. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  practical  effect 
of  this  system  on  conduct.  And  what 
of  the  consolation  it  gives  in  affliction  ? 
of  the  hope  in  death  ?  It  seems  a 
mockery  to  speak  of  it.  And  how  is  it 
that  Mr.  Harrison  has  failed  to  see  the 
obvious  tu  q^wque  which  his  criticism  on 
the  Unknowable  must  provoke  in  this 
connection  ?  When  the  mother  of  whom 
he  speaks,  wrung  with  anguish  for  her 
loss,  asks  for  consolation,  does  it  seem 
greater  irony  to  say  to  her,  "  Think  on 
the  Unknowable,"  than  to  say,  "Think 
on  Humanity  or  Human  Progress  "  ?  It 
is  hard  to  say  whether  it  would  be  a 
more  grotesque  or  a  more  touching 
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spectacle  to  see  a  humble,  simple-minded 
woman  betake  herself  to  Mr.  Harrison 
in  such  straits,  and  attempt  to  gain  con- 
solation from  the  thoughts  he  holds  out. 
It  would  probably  be,  in  the  words  of 
the  proverb,  a  comedy  to  him  that  thinks, 
but  a  tragedy  to  her,  for  she  would  feel. 
"  Your  son  is  not  dead,"  the  Positivist 
says,  "he  has  joined  the  choir  invisible. 
He  lives  even  more  in  the  energies  he 
has  set  in  motion  and  the  works  he  has 
done,  than  while  he  was  yet  here."  But 
the  woman,  having  a  hopelessly  concrete 
mind,  asks  for  further  explanation,  and 
tries  to  get  beyond  the  phrase  —  the 
clothes — "  choir  invisible  ".  She  asks 
how  he  lives — what  are  the  works— 
where  are  the  energies  ?  "  He  lives  in 
you  all  whom  he  influenced.  He  lives 
in  the  results  of  his  labours.  That  bench 
which  he  made,  that  useful  table,*  keep 
him  more  with  you  than  ever.  Cherish 

*  Mr.  Harrison  is  very  express  in  his  statement  that 
those  who  enjoy  immortality  in  the  Positivist  sense 
are  by  no  means  exclusively  distinguished  people. 
"  We  were  apt,"  he  said  in  the  Address  last  referred 
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them.  He  lives  in  them  though  you  see 
him  not"  This  is  really  no  exaggera- 
tion of  Mr.  Harrison's  statement.  The 
saints  of  industry  live  in  their  works, 
he  says.  "  We  live  by  one  another,  we 
live  again  in  one  another,  and,  therefore, 
as  much  after  death  as  before  it,  and 
often,  indeed,  much  more  after  death 
than  before  it."*  It  is  breaking  a  butter- 
fly on  the  wheel  to  insist  upon  the  poor 
woman's  failure  to  gain  consolation  from 
such  thoughts.  Or  take  again  the  thought 
of  Human  Progress,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  so  soul-inspiring.  What  does  it  come 
to  if,  with  the  persistence  of  grief,  she  asks 
for  a  concrete  instance  ?  I  suppose  she 
must  be  told  to  think  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph or  of  the  steam-plough.  What,  in 
short,  has  Positivism  to  offer  to  those  in 
distress  ?  Only  illusions  and  dreams.  I 

to,  "to  associate  the  memory  of  the  men  of  the  past 
with  the  great  men  alone.  But  all  men  of  the  past 
had  a  common  life  with  us,  and  were  in  us,  and  round 
us,  and  with  us — all  but  the  worthless  and  evil,"  &c. 

*  See  Mr.  Harrison's  Address  for  New  Year's  Eve 
already  referred  to. 

5 
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do  not  mean  in  every  case  untrue  dreams. 
An  historical  play  may  represent  true 
facts,  but  they  are  not  a  part  of  the 
spectator's  life,  or  of  the  reality  with 
which  he  is  or  ever  will  be  in  contact. 
And  similarly  for  Positivism  to  soothe 
anguish  by  bidding  you  think  on  facts 
relative  to  human  progress  is  to  bid  you 
forget  what  are  facts  to  you  in  what  are 
dreams  to  you.  Christianity  bids  you 
dwell  on  a  hope  and  a  reality  connected 
with  your  own  life — tells  you  that  God 
is  with  you  and  will  comfort  you,  and 
will  make  it  good  to  you  in  the  future  if 
you  are  faithful  to  Him  in  time  of  trial. 
Positivism  bids  you  not  mind  your  trial, 
because  somebody  else  has  been  good 
or  successful — bids  Mrs.  Jones  not  cry 
at  her  son's  death,  because  Mrs.  Smith 
has  just  added  another  baby  to  the 
human  race  ;  and  if  Mrs.  Jones  be  patient 
enough  and  hopeful  enough  to  pursue  her 
questioning  yet  further,  and  ask  why  it 
should  give  her  consolation  and  hope 
that  another  or  many  others  are  happy, 
she  will  be  told  that  she  is  only  a  part  of 
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the  Great  Being,  and  that  evil  and  woe, 
of  which  her  loss  is  a  part,  are  swallowed 
up  in  the  tide  of  progress  and  do  not 
matter.  She  should  rejoice  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Great  Being,  and  remember 
that  it  is  the  only  concrete  reality,  and 
that  she  is  in  fact  only  an  abstract  part 
of  it.  At  this  point  she  will,  I  think, 
with  a  sigh  desist  from  further  question- 
ing. Rasselas,  Princeof  Abyssinia,  having 
searched  long  and  vainly  for  one  who 
should  give  him  practical  guidance  as  to 
how  he  might  find  happiness  in  this  life, 
came  at  last  upon  a  philosopher  who 
with  much  confidence  insisted  that  the 
road  was  plain.  It  consisted  in  living 
according  to  nature — in  acting  upon  one 
simple  and  intelligible  maxim,  "that 
deviation  from  nature  is  deviation  from 
happiness  ".  "  *  Sir,'  said  the  Prince,  with 
great  modesty,  'as  I  like  the  rest  of 
mankind  am  desirous  of  felicity,  my 
closest  attention  has  been  fixed  on  your 
discourse ;  I  doubt  not  the  truth  of  a 
position  which  a  man  so  learned  has  so 
confidently  advanced.  Let  me  only 
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know  what  it  is  to  live  according  to 
nature/  'When  I  find  young  men  so 
humble  and  so  docile,'  said  the  philo- 
sopher, '  I  can  deny  them  no  information 
which  my  studies  have  enabled  me  to 
afford.  To  live  according  to  nature  is  to 
act  always  with  due  regard  to  the  fitness 
arising  from  the  relations  and  qualities 
of  causes  and  effects  ;  to  concur  with  the 
great  and  unchangeable  scheme  of  uni- 
versal felicity ;  to  co-operate  with  the 
general  disposition  and  tendency  of  the 
present  system  of  things.'  The  prince 
soon  found  that  this  was  one  of  those  sages 
whom  he  should  understand  less  as  he 
heard  him  longer.  He  therefore  bowed 
and  was  silent  ;  and  the  philosopher, 
supposing  him  satisfied,  .  .  .  rose  up 
and  departed  with  the  air  of  a  man  that 
had  co-operated  with  the  present  system." 
To  sum  up,  then,  the  contrast  be- 
tween Positivism  and  Religion  under  Mr. 
Harrison's  three  heads — belief,  worship, 
conduct  Religion  offers  belief  in  a 
really  existing  Superior  Power,  in  whom 
it  is  reasonable  to  trust,  who  will,  in 
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return  for  our  trust  and  fidelity,  guide 
us  in  life  and  bring  us  through  the 
darkness  of  this  world  into  light  and 
happiness.  Positivism  bids  us  keep  the 
feeling  of  trust  without  the  reason  for 
trust ;  bids  us  trust  in  forces  which  we 
know  to  be  untrustworthy,  so  far  as  our 
own  future  is  concerned,  and  which  many 
of  the  deepest  thinkers  consider  to 
promise  no  ultimate  benefit  for  our  race. 
That  is  to  say,  Positivism  bids  us  keep 
the  feeling  after  its  motive  is  gone — keep 
the  clothes  after  the  substance  is  destroyed. 
And,  to  help  our  minds  to  sustain  the 
illusion  which  this  implies,  it  uses  phrases 
which,  as  originally  expressing  realities, 
readily  call  up  the  feelings  and  ideas 
which  those  realities  claimed  as  their 
due.  Thus  it  speaks  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  a  Power  controlling  our  life,  of 
Immortality,  and  even  of  Sacraments. 
So  much  for  belief.  Next  as  to  worship. 
The" religious  prayer  and  meditation  con- 
sisted in  communing  with  real  persons, 
unseen  but  trusted,  and  in  making  vivid 
by  force  of  imagination  what  was  believed 
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to  be  real ; — just  as  one  who  is  haunted 
by  a  nightmare  may  make  an  effort  to 
throw  off  his  unhappy  illusions,  and 
bring  his  mind  to  dwell  on  the  compara- 
tive happiness  of  his  real  life,  real  and 
known  to  be  real,  though  less  vividly  felt 
at  the  moment  than  the  dream  he  knows 
to  be  false.  Positivist  worship  is  here 
again  the  clothes  without  the  essence. 
The  essence  of  the  religious  prayer  and 
meditation  is  that  the  imaginative  effort 
and  aspiration  are  felt  to  be  a  process  of 
reaching  out  towards  realities,  and  it  is 
precisely  this  that  Positivism  drops  out 
of  its  worship.  The  effort  of  imagination, 
the  aspiration,  the  communing  with  other 
minds  in  spirit,  are  preserved,  but  the 
objects  are  all  unreal.  The  religious 
meditation  aims  at  the  fullest  sense  of 
reality;  the  Positivist  attains  to  perfec- 
tion only  in  the.illusions  of  the  mad-house. 
Religion  says  to  him  who  is  in  trial, 
"Your  trial  is  but  a  dream  compared 
with  the  happy  reality  which  exists  for 
God's  servants  ".  Positivism  says,  "  Your 
trial  may  be  sad,  but  don't  think  of  it ; 
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live  in  dreamland  ".  It  is  the  remedy  of 
one  who  takes  to  drink  that  he  may 
forget  the  trials  of  life ;  and  let  him 
who  thinks  that  constant  dram-drinking, 
and  its  consequent  illusions,  can  give 
substantial  comfort  and  make  an  un- 
happy life  happy,  rest  content  with  the 
Positivist  Clothes  of  Religion,  and  declare 
that  they  are  as  good  as  the  reality  they 
profess  to  replace.* 

And,  finally,  the  effects  of  any  general 
acceptance  of  Positivism  on  moral  con- 
duct and  moral  progress  would  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  nature  of  its 
belief  and  worship.  A  man  may  indulge 
in  the  pleasures  of  day-dreaming,  but 
none  save  a  madman  will  act  on  a  dream 
as  though  it  were  truth.  The  goal  of 
physical  progress  is  in  sight,  and  the 

*  It  will,  I  hope,  be  understood  that  I  am  speaking 
of  the  effects  of  religion  in  this  life— of  its  practical 
working  on  earth.  The  "need  for  religion,"  which 
Positivism  professes  to  supply,  is  a  need  here.  Of 
the  life  hereafter  it  is  obviously  irrelevant  to  speak, 
except  so  far  as  the  hope  for  it  is  an  important  element 
in  the  working  of  religion  here.  And  it  has  been 
alluded  to  so  far  and  no  further  in  the  text. 
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motive  for  scientific  labours  is  untouched 
by  Positivism.  But  the  goal  both  of 
moral  conduct  for  the  individual  and  of 
moral  progress  for  the  race  is  in  the 
world  of  spirits  ;  and  if  that  world  be  only 
a  dream  no  motive  is  left  for  the  self- 
denial  involved  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue. 
The  moral  hero  must  become,  as  soon 
as  human  nature  has  completely  adjusted 
itself  to  this  new  creed,  an  ideal  concep- 
tion belonging  to  the  past — noble  to 
think  on  as  the  hero  of  chivalry  is,  with 
his  armour,  his  battle-axe,  and  his  lance 
in  rest  ;  but  not  to  be  imitated,  because 
he  is  not  adapted  to  the  intellecual  con- 
ditions of  the  age.  A  man  who  went  to 
the  Franco-German  war,  accoutred  after 
the  fashion  of  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion, 
would  find  his  costume  and  weapons  of 
little  use  against  Krupp  guns  or  mitrail- 
leuse. And  a  man  who,  inspired  by  St. 
Bernard's  moral  greatness,  attempted  to 
imitate  it,  without  religious  faith  him- 
self, and  in  a  world  without  faith,  would 
soon  find  that  all  motive  for  consistent 
action  of  this  nature  was  dissolved.  He 
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would  find  the  type  old-fashioned  and 
quite  unable  to  resist  the  onslaught  of  a 
belief  which  destroys  the  essential  and 
central  motive  for  moral  heroism.  Here 
then,  again,  in  the  domain  of  conduct,  we 
have  the  conception  left  and  the  reality 
gone.  We  can  still  admire  the  beauty  of 
self-devotion,  but,  as  a  practical  reality, 
it  is  impossible.  Once  more  the  clothes 
without  the  substance.  Clothes  in  every 
case.  Phrases,  emotions,  ideas  are  kept ; 
the  essence  of  religion  is  gone.  Surely 
if  it  is  to  be  war  to  the  knife  between 
the  philosophers  and  the  old  religion — 
if,  indeed,  they  think  they  have  killed  it, 
it  would  be  more  becoming  in  them  to 
bury  it  clothes  and  all,  and  give  forth  a 
sigh  over  its  grave,  as  Schopenhauer  did, 
than  to  keep  its  clothes  as  perquisites 
wherewith  to  array  their  own  children. 
The  former  is,  at  all  events,  the  ordinary 
procedure  of  civilised  warfare  ;  the  latter 
is  rather  suggestive  of  the  hangman. 

But  I  have  already  dwelt  too  long 
upon  the  claim  of  the  Positivist  scheme 
to  the  title  of  "  Eeligion  ".  It  only  needs 
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that  we  should  look  closely  at  its  features, 
and  remain  for  a  short  time  in  its  com- 
pany, that  we  may  find  out  how  gro- 
tesquely unlike  it  is  to  all  that  mankind 
has  hitherto  meant  by  the  term,  and  how 
completely  it  must  fail  of  all  practical 
helpfulness.  The  danger  is  that  it  may 
pass  without  close  observation,  and  may 
sustain  its  claim  by  means  of  the  cloth- 
ing it  has  borrowed.  If  we  hold  inter- 
course with  it,  and  listen  to  its  voice,  we 
become  speedily  convinced  that  it  is  not 
the  voice  of  religion.  Readers  of  yEsop's 
fables  will  remember  that  a  certain  animal 
once  tried  to  pass  himself  off  as  a  lion  by 
putting  on  the  lion's  skin  ;  but  his  voice 
betrayed  him.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  voice  of  Positivism  is  the  voice 
of  the  ass,  but  it  certainly  is  not  that  of 
the  lion.  All  that  remains  now  is  to 
point,  as  shortly  as  may  be,  the  moral  to 
be  drawn  from  what  has  preceded. 

The  two  essays  of  which  I  have  spoken 
are  perfectly  agreed  as  to  one  thing — 
that  the  central  features  of  the  old  Theo- 
logy are  effete  ;  that  a  Providence  ruling 
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the  destiny  of  the  world,  who  watches 
over  us  and  hears  our  prayers,  who  will 
guide  us  if  we  are  faithful  to  Him,  who 
is  all-good,  all-wise,  and  all-powerful,  is 
a  by-gone  conception.  Mr.  Harrison  says 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  paper :  "  It  is  the  last 
word  of  the  Agnostic  philosophy  in  its 
controversy  with  Theology.  That  word 
is  decisive  ....  as  a  summary  of 
philosophical  conclusions  in  the  Theo- 
logical problem  it  seems  to  me  frankly 
unanswerable."  They  seem  likewise  to 
be  agreed  that  mankind  cannot  do  without 
some  religion.  The  problem,  then,  which 
each  dicusses  in  his  own  way  is — what  is 
to  be  the  religion  of  the  future?  We 
have,  in  company  with  one  philosopher, 
laughed  at  the  so-called  religion  of  the 
Unknowable  ;  and  we  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  if  that  be  laughable,  a  fortiori 
so  is  the  religion  of  Humanity.  What, 
then,  is  the  net  result  of  our  enquiry  ? 
Surely  this  :  that  the  philosophers  who 
would  destroy  Theism  and  Christianity 
can  not  give  us  a  religion  in  their  place  ; 
and  that  the  destruction  of  Theism  is  the 
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destruction  of  Religion.  "  Which  is  the 
harder  question,"  asked  a  great  Christian 
thinker  of  our  day,  "  whether  the  world 
can  do  without  a  religion,  or  whether  we 
can  find  a  substitute  for  Christianity  ?  " 
Our  philosophers  answer  the  former 
question  in  the  negative,  and  attempt 
to  answer  the  latter  in  the  affirmative 
— we  have  seen  with  what  indifferent 
success.  And  if  they  fail  whose  ability 
is  unquestioned,  and  to  whose  in- 
terest it  is  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  succeed,  we  may  confess  the  attempt 
to  be  hopeless.  It  is  well,  then,  for  those 
who  occupy  their  minds  with  the  specu- 
lation on  these  subjects  which  is  now  so 
rife,  and  who  are  unsettled  in  their 
religious  convictions,  to  face  frankly  and 
honestly  the  central  issue  of  the  whole 
controversy.  Modern  philosophy  may 
profess  to  prove  that  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  God  or  of  Immortality  ;  but 
let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  as  to  the 
result  of  such  proof.  It  can  give  us  no 
ideal  vision  and  no  practical  hope  to  re- 
place those  it  would  destroy.  It  professes 
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to  offer  us  the  tree  of  knowledge  ;  but  if 
we  accept  it,  we  must  give  up  all  hope  of 
the  tree  of  life.  It  says  to  us,  as  the 
serpent  did  of  old,  "Ye  shall  be  as  gods"-. 
But  this  is  false.  We  have  seen  that  it 
is  untrue.  Its  hopes  are  delusive,  its 
religion  a  lifeless  skeleton.  This  does 
not  prove  it  to  be  false ;  but  it  makes  a 
sensible  man  less  content  to  accept  it 
finally  as  true.  The  inquirer  who  clearly 
sees  this  is  led  to  look  back  at  its  initial 
assumption — that  the  faith  and  the  hope 
of  the  believer  in  God  are  unreasonable. 
And  that  is  all  we  wish.  Let  the  glamour 
of  "advanced  thought"  and  the  dream  of 
"  the  progress  of  humanity  "  lose  their 
brightness  and  fade  away;  let  men  soberly 
and  earnestly  strive  to  ascertain  whether 
they  cannot  find  in  their  own  hearts  and 
minds,  in  their  own  experience  and 
observation  of  mankind  and  the  world, 
sufficient  reason  to  preserve  them  from 
the  hopeless  pessimism,  which  is  so  ill- 
disguised  by  the  clothes  of  the  old 
Religion,  and  their  path  will  be  illumined. 
Their  minds  will  be  enlightened,  and 
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faith  will  return  to  them.  What  natural 
reason  and  earnestness  for  knowledge 
commence  God's  grace  will  complete. 
Facienti  quod  in  se  est  Dens  suam  non 
denegat  gratiam.  This  was  the  hope 
which  the  old  scholastics  held  out  for  the 
heathen  who  had  not  found  God  ;  and  it 
is  surely  no  less  applicable  to  those  who, 
in  our  day,  have  lost  Him  in  the  mazes 
of  philosophical  speculation.  It  is  hard 
to  hear  a  "  still  small  voice"  in  the  din  of 
controversy ;  and  it  is  hard  to  distinguish 
the  sun  of  truth  through  a  cloud  of  words. 
But  he  who  is  determined,  in  all  earnest- 
ness and  patience,  to  hear  the  voice  if  it 
is  to  be  heard,  and  to  see  the  sun  if  it  is 
really  to  be  seen,  will,  sooner  or  later, 
succeed  in  his  endeavour.  Whether  it 
will  be  soon  or  late  no  man  can  say  ;  but 
the  time  will  come  when,  during  a  mo- 
mentary lull  in  human  disputing,  the 
Divine  vpice  will  come  distinctly  and 
unmistakably  on  the  ear  of  the  attentive 
listener ;  when  the  clouds  will  disperse 
and  reveal  the  sun  in  his  glory. 


PICKWICKIAN  POSITIVISM. 


MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON'S  article  on 
"Agnostic  Metaphysics,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  September 
1884,  is  in  some  respects  a  very  remark- 
able paper.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Harrison  has  for  some  time  professed  a 
form  of  Positivism  differing  in  some  de- 
gree from  that  of  Dr.  Congreve  and  the 
frequenters  of  the  Church  of  Humanity  ; 
but  few  were  prepared  for  the  admissions 
which  he  has  made  in  the  article  to 
which  I  refer,  which  amount,  I  must 
contend,  to  a  surrender  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  Positivist  worship  and 
religion  in  all  that  distinguishes  it  from 
mere  philanthropy.  And  as  these  ad- 
missions are  made  in  the  course  of  a 
controversy  in  which  Sir  James  Stephen 
and  myself  assailed  his  original  position 
as  grotesque  and  untenable,  I  may  be 
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allowed  to  indulge  the  hope  that  our 
remarks  may  have  borne  some  part  in 
bringing  about  this  striking  change. 

That  there  is  a  change  of  tone  has 
been  apparent  to  all ;  but  the  extent  of 
Mr.  Harrison's  modifications  will'  not  be 
fully  evident  to  those  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  his  writings ;  and,  again,  his  use  of 
language  is  so  skilful  as  in  some  degree 
to  conceal  the  exact  nature  of  the  change. 
My  purpose,  then,  in  the  present  paper 
is  to  give,  by  referring  to  Mr.  Harrison's 
views,  as  expressed  by  him  on  various 
occasions,  and  comparing  them  with  his 
recent  paper,  as  exact  an  account  as  I 
can  of  the  effect  of  the  controversy,  so 
far  as  it  has  as  yet  proceeded,  on  Mr. 
Harrison's  position — to  show,  on  the 
one  hand,  how  changed  is  his  account 
of  some  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
Religion  of  Humanity,  and,  on  the  other, 
how  far  more  modest  is  his  present  esti- 
mate of  the  advantages  it  can  offer  to 
the  world  than  that  which  he  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  presenting  to  his  disciples 
in  his  lectures  and  addresses. 
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I  must  not  be  understood,  however, 
to  imply  that  Mr.  Harrison  has  honoured 
me  with  any  full  reply.  He  "  does  not 
find  that  I  have  added  much  to  the 
controversy,"  and,  anyhow,  does  not  feel 
called  upon  to  argue  with  anyone  holding 
my  religious  opinions.  Accordingly,  he 
has  crammed  his  explicit  reference  to 
my  essay  on  "  The  Clothes  of  Religion  " 
into  half  a  page  of  small  print.  But  if 
I  have  not  much  to  boast  of  in  the 
quantity  of  his  notice  of  me,  I  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  its  quality,  for  his 
admissions  are  most  encouraging  and 
satisfactory.  My  object  here,  then,  is  to 
apply  a  magnifying  glass  to  the  half 
page  of  which  I  speak,  and  to  several 
statements  in  the  body  of  his  article,  lest 
the  minuteness  of  the  physical  symbols 
may  prevent  the  full  moral  weight  of  his 
remarks  from  being  apparent. 

I  will  begin  with  the  severest  part  of 
my  indictment — which  is  that  Mr.  Har- 
rison has  made  admissions  in  the  article 
to  which  I  refer  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
language  he  habitually  holds ;  that  he 
6 
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has  drawn  back  both  from  the  substance 
and  from  the  rhetoric  of  his  own 
Positivist  teaching,  considered  in  its 
religious  aspect ;  and  that  he  has,  there- 
fore, small  right  any  longer  to  profess 
adherence  to  a  religion  which  prescribes 
the  language  and  modes  of  thought 
which  he  himself  used  to  hold,  and 
which  he  now  repudiates.  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  substantiate  this  charge. 

In  page  369  of  his  article  he  speaks 
as  follows  : — "  Humanity  is  neither  the 
shadow  of  God  nor  the  substitute  for 
God,  nor  has  it  any  analogy  with  God. 
No  one  claims  any  godhood  for  humanity, 
nor  any  perfection  of  any  kind.  We 
do  not  ask  anyone  to  '  worship '  it  as 
Hindoos  worship  idols.  ...  If  it 
misleads  people,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
spell  humanity  with  a  small  'h,'  or 
not  to  use  the  word  at  all.  I  am  quite 
content  to  speak  of  the  human  race,  if 
that  makes  things  clearer  ;  I  am  ready  to 
give  up  the  word  '  worship  '  if  that  is  a 
stumbling-block,  and  to  speak  of  showing 
affection  and  reverence.  .  .  I  have 
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no  wish  to  '  worship '  humanity  in  any 
other  sense  than  as  a  man  may  worship 
his  own  father  and  mother."  And  again, 
in  his  lecture  on  Comte  at  Newton  Hall 
early  in  the  present  month,  he  speaks  of 
his  supposed  "deification  of  humanity " 
as  being  in  reality  only  to  advocate 
"  rational  regard  "  for  the  human  race. 

This,  then,  is  Mr.  Harrison's  present 
position ;  and  I  maintain  that  it  is  a 
complete  change  of  position  ;  that  it 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  recommenda- 
tion to  altruism  or  general  benevolence  ; 
and  that  it  is,  in  its  details,  a  surrender 
of  the  language,  the  thoughts,  and  the 
feelings  which  he  himself  has  habitually 
held  as  a  Positivist.  His  language  has 
implied  that  Humanity  is  in  many  ways 
a  substitute  for  the  Christian  God  in 
religion  and  has  analogy  with  it.  He 
can  not  in  consistency  with  much  that 
he  has  said  drop  the  capital  H,  nor 
substitute  the  term  "  human  race "  for 
Humanity.  He  Jias  represented  the 
feelings  due  to  Humanity  as  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  we  have  for  our 
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parents,  as  far  more  akin  to  ecstatic 
worship  than  to  rational  regard,  and  as 
far  more  like  those  which  a  Christian 
claims  as  due  to  God,  than  to  any  which 
our  friends  on  earth  could  claim  as  their 
due  ;  and  he  has  implied  its  worship  to 
be,  consequently,  very  parallel  to  the 
adoration  of  an  idol  or  a  god. 

I  will  take  first  the  statement  that 
Humanity  is  neither  "  the  substitute  for 
God  nor  has  it  any  analogy  with  God  " 
in  the  Positivist  worship ;  and  that  Mr. 
Harrison's  alleged  deification  of  Hu- 
manity was  in  reality  no  more  than  a 
recommendation  that  we  should  have  a 
rational  regard  for  the  human  race.  If 
my  readers  will  turn  to  page  4  of  an 
address  given  by  Mr.  Harrison  to  the 
Positivist  Society  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1880,  they  will  find  the  following  ex- 
presssion  of  belief  adopted  by  him.  I 
italicise  portions  : — 

The  same  great  Power  that  we  love  is  become  that 
which  our  intellect  is  yearning  to  search  out.  .  .  . 
At  last  we  see  that  the  vast  Human  Whole  is  the 
prime  mover  in  every  human  faculty,  as  it  is  the 
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supreme  object  of  every  worthy  effort.  Humanity 
is  the  source  whence  has  come  to  us  all  that  we 
possess  or  are  able  to  attain.  Humanity  is  the  master 
of  our  present  lives.  .  .  .  We  can  do  nothing  of 
ourselves  that  is  not  shaped  and  guided  by  this  un- 
ceasing Providence.  In  suffering  and  in  want  we 
turn  to  it  for  comfort  and  for  help.  .  .  .  So,  too, 
in  time  of  death  it  is  to  Humanity  that  we  turn  in 
resignation,  peace,  hope.  .  .  .  Only  by  our  death 
are  -we  finally  adopted  into  its  undying  life. — (The 
Present  and  the  Future,  p.  4.) 

Or  take,  again,  the  following  extract 
from  page  38  of  the  same  lecture  : — 

When  we  try  to  make  real  to  our  minds  the  true 
idea  of  Humanity,  we  are  overwhelmed  by  the  great- 
ness and  the  glory  of  the  whole.  Infinite  is  not  a 
word  that  we  can  ever  properly  use,  but  the  vastness 
of  the  human  sum  of  life  transcends  the  limits  of  our 
ordinary  imagination.  Ineffable,  all-good,  all-wise, 
are  phrases  to  our  minds  of  little  meaning  or  sense  ; 
but  the  majesty  and  the  goodness  of  our  Human  Power 
lax  our  utmost  force  of  conception. 

A  little  later  he  says,  "  It  is  as  vast 
and  sublime  a  truth  as  can  be  con- 
tained by  any  sane  and  completely 
trained  understanding ".  And  readers 
of  my  former  essay  will  remember  that 
last  New  Year's  Eve  he  explained  that 
the  idea  being  "  almost  infinite,"  it  trans- 
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cended  prose  and  verse,  and  required 
for  its  expression  the  indefmiteness  of 
music. 

This  is  the  sort  of  language  which  led 
me  and  others  to  say  that  Mr.  Harrison 
deified  Humanity ;  and  Mr.  Harrison 
professed  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  that 
language  when  he  said  at  Newton  Hall 
that  he  advocated  "  rational  regard  "  for 
the  human  race,  and  had — most  unfairly 
—been  accused  of  deifying  it  in  conse- 
quence. I  think  my  readers  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  resume  was  inadequate. 
And  now  for  a  little  more  detail  as  to  the 
feeling  due  to  this  Power — which,  mark, 
is  now  described  as  a  feeling  of  the  same 
kind  as  we  may  have  towards  our  parents. 
Here  is  his  description  of  it  in  1880: — 

Humanity  combines  to  us  the  affection  for  a  parent, 
our  reverence  for  great  men,  our  love  for  a  companion, 
our  patriotism  to  country,  our  devotion  to  our  Church, 
our  pride  in  our  civilisation,  our  instinct  of  common 
humanity.  It  combines  all  these  and  far  more.  //  is 
the  presentation  of  all  these  kinds  of  affection  trans- 
figured into  a  whole  vaster  than  -words  can  tell.  — ( The 
Present  and  the  Future,  p.  38. ) 

Look,  again,  at  the  last  page  of  Mr. 
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Harrison's   lay   sermon   on   Science  and 
Humanity,  given  in  May,  1 879  : — 

And  thus  if  the  foundation  of  our  life  is  the  know- 
ledge of  all  order,  and  the  development  of  life  the 
development  of  a  higher  order,  the  moving  principle 
of  our  life  will  be  zeal  to  labour  for  whatever  is  good 
and  just  and  pure,  and  especially  for  that  Human 
Power  from  whom  all  our  good  things  come,  who  is 
affected  by  every  act  of  our  lives,  and  whom  it  is  our 
highest  happiness  and  duty  to  obey  and  serve. 

And  this  Human  Power,  this  unique 
Being,  as  Mr.  Harrison  elsewhere  calls 
it,  is  now  declared  to  have  no  analogy 
in  Positivist  worship  to  the  position  of 
God  in  the  Christian  worship.  It  is  the 
Power  "  from  whom  all  our  good  things 
come,"  "  whom  it  is  our  highest  happi- 
ness and  duty  to  obey  and  serve  "  ;  "in 
suffering  and  in  want  we  turn  to  it  for 
comfort  and  for  help  "  ;  in  life  "  we  can 
do  nothing  of  ourselves  that  is  not  shaped 
and  guided  by  this  unceasing  Providence,', 
and  in  time  of  death  it  is  to  it "  we  turn  in 
resignation,  peace,  and  hope,"  and  are 
"  by  our  death  finally  adopted  into  its 
undying  life".  The  feelings  due  to  it 
are  far  more  than  all  human  affections 
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taken  together  ;  these  affections  are 
"  transfigured  into  a  whole  vaster  than 
words  can  tell  ".  When  we  try  to  realise 
its  nature  we  are  overwhelmed  by  its 
"  greatness  and  glory,"  and  its  "  majesty 
and  goodness  .  .  .  tax  our  utmost 
force  of  conception ".  And  the  writer, 
who  four  short  years  ago  committed 
himself  to  these  phrases,  now  tells  us 
that  he  claims  no  "  perfection  of  any 
kind "  for  his  Power,  that  it  has  no 
analogy  with  God,  and  that  worship 
for  it  means  only  "  rational  regard,"  such 
as  we  may  have  for  father  and  mother, 
and  that  all  the  language  I  have  quoted 
is  equivalent  to  no  more  than  affection 
and  respect  for  our  fellow  men. 

I  am  unable  to  comment  further  on 
this.  I  would  only  suggest  that  some  of 
Mr.  Harrison's  followers  may  be  thrown 
into  considerable  perplexity  by  his  recent 
utterances  as  to  the  exact  balance  of  feel- 
ing due  to  a  Power  of  which  such  (to  the 
untrained  understanding)  opposite  things 
are  alleged,  and  may  be  led  to  entertain 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  advantage  of 
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turning  in  the  hour  of  death  to  so 
amphibious  a  being,  and  may  even  be 
tempted  to  scepticism  as  to  the  certainty 
of  the  prospect  held  out,  that  they  are  to 
be  "  adopted  into  its  undying  life  ". 

Now  the  elasticity  of  language  is  very 
great,  and  especially  so  in  the  hands  of 
so  fluent  and  expert  a  writer  as  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  and  I  can  conceive 
that  he  may  make  an  ingenious  (though 
hardly,  I  think,  a  successful)  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  logical  position  underlying 
the  rhetorical  extravagances  I  have 
quoted  with  that  which  he  now  advances. 
Even  should  he  do  so,  it  would  not  be 
much  to  the  purpose.  My  original  charge 
was  that  he  used  language  and  implied 
feelings  with  respect  to  Humanity  which 
were  beyond  its  merits,  and  due  only  to 
a  real  Deity  ;  that  he  used  the  language 
of  adoration  and  worship  in  respect  of 
what  was  neither  adorable  nor  worshipful ; 
and  by  replying  only  that  he  does  not 
believe  it  to  be  a  Deity,  he  does  not  refute 
my  charge,  but  rather  pleads  guilty  not 
only  to  this  particular  charge,  but  to  the 
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additional  charge  that  he  knew  the  lan- 
guage to  be  extravagant.  It  was  only 
by  his  language  that  I  could  pretend  to 
know  his  belief,  and  if  he  fails  to  defend 
his  language,  he  defends  nothing.  I  will, 
however,  refer  expressly  to  what  seems 
to  me  the  most  plausible  attempt  he  has 
as  yet  made  to  identify  the  extravagant 
creed  of  which  I  have  cited  examples, 
with  his  present  doctrine  of  enthusiastic 
Altruism.  In  page  370  he  explains  re- 
ligion as  the  "  sense  of  social  duty  pushed 
to  its  full  extent,  strengthened  by  a  sound 
view  of  human  nature,  and  warmed  by 
the  glow  of  imagination  and  sympathy"; 
and  in  page  375  he  supplements  this  by 
calling  it  "the  idealised  sum  of  those 
human  feelings  and  duties  which  all 
decent  men  acknowledge  in  detail  and  in 
fact  ".  It  may  be  at  first  sight  supposed 
that  such  phrases  can  span  the  gulf  be- 
tween Altruism  and  Positivism  ;  that 
idealised  and  glowing  Altruism  may  take 
the  form  of  Positivism  as  Mr.  Harrison 
has  been,  in  times  past,  accustomed  to 
explain  it.  But  a  little  consideration  will 
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show  that  there  is  a  great  distinction.  To 
arouse  enthusiasm  by  idealising  the  best 
side  of  human  nature  and  human  feeling, 
and  so  to  encourage  and  develop  the 
benevolent  impulses  of  the  human  char- 
acter, is  excellent,  and  in  no  way  laughable. 
To  insist  on  the  beauty  of  brotherly  love, 
to  arouse  our  sympathy  with  it,  to  depict 
the  nobility  of  the  best  human  feelings — 
this  is  to  add  enthusiasm  to  Altruism, 
and  most  will  feel  such  a  work  to  be  good 
and  desirable.  But  to  idealise  the  human 
race  by  picturing  it,  not  as  what  it  is  at 
its  best,  but  as  what  it  is  not — to  speak 
not  of  the  beauty  of  human  love  and 
human  goodness,  but  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
a  Providence,  a  Power,  to  whom  we  turn 
in  death,  whom  we  serve,  a  unique  and 
mysterious  conception,  and  the  rest — 
to  idealise  humanity,  not  by  picturing 
ideal  humanity,  but  by  building  up  a  sort 
of  god  in  its  place — is  at  once  laughable 
and  useless  in  kindling  benevolence  in 
any  well-balanced  mind.  If  I  had  a  pet 
mouse,  and  wanted  my  neighbours  to  be 
kind  to  it,  I  might  try  and  enlist  their 
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interest  and  sympathy  by  describing  it 
as  the  most  ideal  mouse  I  had  ever  seen, 
with  all  the  qualities  that  can  render  a 
mouse  attractive — whatever  those  quali- 
ties may  be.  But  if  I  were  to  lay  stress 
on  its  enormous  teeth,  its  long  proboscis, 
its  enormous  size  and  strength,  and  to 
speak  of  it  generally  as  though  it  were 
an  elephant,  my  friends  would  probably 
think  I  had  gone  mad,  and  I  should  not 
succeed  in  arousing  much  affection  or 
enthusiasm  for  my  mouse.  And  if  I  were 
to  plead  that  my  reason  for  exaggeration 
was  my  wish  to  kindle  in  them  the 
excellent  feeling  of  kindness  and  tender- 
ness for  the  mouse,  they  would  perhaps 
say  that  I  had  not  gone  the  right  way  to 
make  them  like  a  mouse  by  describing 
an  elephant.  And  so,  too,  it  may  be  said 
that  by  describing  Humanity  as  a  sort 
of  mysterious  deity,  Mr.  Harrison  cannot 
do  much  in  the  cause  of  enthusiastic 
Altruism.  He  may  preach  Altruism  as 
well,  as  he  does  in  his  last  article ;  but 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  Religion 
of  Humanity  cannot  be  reduced  to 
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Altruism,*  but  remain  what  I  have 
described  them — not  .commonplace  or 
equivalent  to  what  all  decent  men  prac- 
tically hold,  but  grotesque  in  their  attempt 
to  keep  alive  religious  sentiment  and  the 
feeling  of  religious  trust,  when  it  is 
acknowledged  in  the  heart  of  hearts  that 
there  is  not  good  reason  for  either.  Both 
Positivism  and  Altruism  may  rise  to 
enthusiasm  ;  but  the  enthusiasm  is  of  a 
different  and  almost  opposite  character 
in  each  case.  To  the  philanthropist  the 
human  race  is  an  object  of  pity,  of 
compassion,  of  love,  wounded  in  all  its 
features,  to  be  tended,  nursed,  worked  for. 
To  the  Positivist  it  is  a  vast  Presence,  a 
Power,  a  Providence,  which  seems  rather 

*  In  saying  this  I  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  in 
Comte's  system  the  social  feelings  played  a  very  pro- 
minent part.  Humanity  was,  as  we  know,  represented 
by  a  young  mother  and  her  child— typifying  the 
tenderest  of  human  relations.  When  I  speak  in  the 
text  of  what  is  "distinctive"  of  the  "Religion  of 
Humanity,"  I  refer  to  the  conceptions  to  which  I  allude 
in  the  course  of  my  article  whereby  it  endeavours  to 
conjure  up  distinctively  religious  sentiments — the  con- 
ceptions which  give  it  its  pseudo-religious  character 
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to  look  after  us  than  to  need  that  we 
should  look  after  it.  Therefore  I  say 
that  Mr.  Harrison's  attempt  to  identify 
the  two  is  hopeless,  and  can  only  appear 
for  a  moment  to  succeed  if  he  drops  out 
of  sight  all  that  is  distinctive  of  Positivism. 
And  this  he  does  in  a  way  that  is  almost 
barefaced  when  he  tries  to  persuade  us 
that  "  worship  "  is  a  term  which  may  be 
equivalent  to  "  rational  regard  ". 

By  whatever  refinement  of  words,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Harrison  may  seek  to  identify 
the  extravagance  of  Positivism  with  the 
unobtrusive  amiability  of  Altruism,  he 
must  be  occasionally  caught  tripping  in 
a  very  unmistakable  way  where  central 
features  of  the  Positivist  belief  come  in 
question,  which  can  by  no  sleight-of- 
hand  be  hidden  under  the  clothes  of 
mere  amiability  or  benevolence.  Two 
of  such  instances  I  will  mention.  He 
offers  to  drop  the  capital  H  in  Humanity, 
or  to  speak  merely  of  the  human  race, 
explains  that  love  for  the  human  race 
"  is  all  he  means  by  the  religion  of  hu- 
manity," and  asks,  correlatively,  what 
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there  is  of  "  grotesque  "  in  so  "  common- 
place an  opinion  ".  Here,  I  think,  there 
has  been  some  slip  of  memory.  Mr. 
Harrison  has  distinctly  asserted  that 
Humanity  is  not  equivalent  to  the  human 
race,  and  that  far  from  being  a  common- 
place conception  it  is  unique,  and  very 
difficult  to  grasp  ;  that  it  is  very  myste- 
rious and  not  at  all  obvious.  Only,  he 
contended,  many  religious  conceptions 
have  been  mysterious,  and  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  this  quality  will  be  no 
more  a  bar  to  the  acceptance  of  his 
religion  than  it  has  been  to  the  accept- 
ance of  other  religions.  I  subjoin  his 
words  : — 

Humanity  is  no  mere  arithmetical  number  of  human 
lives  ;  no  catalogue  of  events  in  the  roll  of  history. 
Humanity  is  an  organic  whole  ...  far  from  being 
all  men,  it  is  not  even  all  men  that  have  ever  been.  It 
is  a  being  of  special  and  unique  nature,  an  organism 
of  which  we  know  no  second  example.  For  it  is  the 
organic  union  of  all  those  countless  human  lives  and 
deeds,  which  over  myriads  of  years  have  had  a  share 
in  the  regular  evolution  of  the  human  race.  The  idea 
is  at  present  unfamiliar,  and  some  may  find  it  difficult. 
But  what  generalisation  of  science  is  not  difficult?  And 
this  is  the  latest  generalisation  of  the  least  developed 
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of  the  sciences.  Are  not  all  the  great  philosophic  and 
religious  conceptions  unfamiliar  and  difficult  at  the 
outset  ?  Was  not  the  conception  of  an  Almighty 
Creator  puzzling  to  the  votaries  of  Venus  or  Juno  ? 
Is  the  Athanasian  Creed  a  doctrine  altogether  easy  to 
the  untutored  mind  ?  .  .  .  Was  the  difficulty  of  a  con- 
ception ever  a  permanent  bar  to  any  religious  propa- 
ganda ?  And  will  difficulty  be  long  an  objection  to 
the  conception  of  Humanity  when  this  rests  on  a 
demonstrated  truth  of  accepted  science  ? — Present  and 
Future. 

This  is,  I  think,  final.  Mr  Harrison 
has  preached  two  doctrines  ;  one  ecstatic, 
the  other  prosaic  ;  one  a  doctrine  of 
worship,  the  other  of  rational  regard. 
The  extracts  I  had  already  given  are 
sufficient,  I  think,  to  establish  this.  They 
seem  to  me  to  suffice  by  themselves.  But 
if  anything  is  wanted  to  complete  the 
proof  that  he  has  changed  front,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  this  last  citation.  No  rheto- 
ric can  make  "commonplace"  anything 
but  opposed  to  "unique,"  to  "difficult," 
and  to  a  comparison  with  religious  mys- 
tery ;  and  in  expressly  saying  that  "  all 
he  means  by  the  religion  of  humanity  " 
is  something  "  commonplace,"  he  adds 
his  own  verdict  to  that  of  his  critics 
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that  he  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
slipped  down  from  the  lofty  eminence 
where  the  unique  and  mysterious  Great 
Being  reigns  supreme,  in  order  to  shake 
hands  with  all  his  friends  and  opponents 
alike,  on  the  even  and  prosaic  plains  of 
Altruism  and  general  philanthropy. 

I  have,  then,  I  think,  said  enough  to 
substantiate  my  original  accusation,  and 
will  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  what  re- 
mains, confining  my  remarks  to  a  few  of 
the  most  important  changes  of  position 
which  I  have  not  yet  noticed.  In  p.  365 
of  his  article  he  says  :  "  My  friends  and 
I  address  no  prayers  to  Humanity  as 
'  holy  '  or  otherwise  ".  This  is,  I  believe, 
so  far  true  that  Mr.  Harrison  does  not 
directly  address  humanity  as  Dr.  Con- 
greve  does.  But  I  do  not  know  that 
that  mends  his  position.  He  distinctly 
avows  prayer  to  be  a  necessary  part  of 
religion,  and  prayer  even  to  a  deaf  idol 
is  more  intelligible  than  prayer  to  no- 
thing at  all.  Religion  should  be,  he 
explains  in  p.  45  of  The  Present  and  the 
Future^  "  not  without  prayer,  not  without 
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meditation,  not  without  thanksgiving 
(with  all  the  outpouring  of  heart,  with 
all  the  contrition  of  soul,  it  may  be,  that 
ever  watered  the  stony  floor  of  a  hermit's 
cell),  but  with  far  more  than  all  this," 
&c.  I  only  quote  this,  as  his  remark  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  >  taken  in  its  con- 
text, would  seem  to  repudiate  prayer  alto- 
gether. Certainly  prayer  is  a  step  beyond 
"  rational  regard  "  for  the  human  race. 

Again,  in  his  postcript,  he  says  that 
he  claims  "  nothing  ecstatic "  for  Hu- 
manity. Well,  ecstasy  may  be,  no  doubt, 
of  different  degrees  ;  but  I  have  difficulty 
of  acquitting  him  of  some  degree  of 
ecstasy  in  the  passages  I  have  already 
quoted.  Anyhow,  in  his  account  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity 
in  the  lecture  just  referred  to,  he  ex- 
pressly allows  not  only  ecstasy,  but 
ecstasy  equal  to  that  of  the  Theist. 
"We  can  conceive,"  he  writes,  "that 
religion  may  be  as  ecstatic  and  as  medi- 
tative as  that  of  a-Kempis  and  Milton, 
provided  it  were  practical  and  human, 
and  calmly  balanced  as  well." 
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I  do  not  think  it  will  be  of  much  use 
to  multiply  instances  further.  I  cannot 
see  that  it  is  possible  to  add  much  in 
strength  to  the  evidence  I  have  given  of 
inaccurate  and  self-contradictory  lan- 
guage. But  there  are  other  instances 
scattered  here  and  there.  He  denies 
the  analogy  between  Positivist  saints 
and  Catholic,  between  the  two  calendars  ; 
denies  that  he  calls  his  heroes  saints. 
Of  course,  no  analogy  is  complete,  and 
words,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  used 
loosely  and  without  thought.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  Comte  made  no  secret 
that  the  idea  of  commemorating  heroes 
on  special  days  was  suggested  by  the 
Catholic  calendar,  and  Mr.  Harrison 
himself  has,  not  once,  but  often,  spoken, 
of  the  Positivist  heroes  as  saints.  I 
could  give  references  if  it  were  of  suf- 
ficient importance. 

As  the  conclusion  of  this  portion  of 
my  article,  I  will  only  contrast  the  proud 
claim  preferred  by  the  Religion  of  Hu- 
manity, as  advocated  by  Mr.  Harrison 
in  days  gone  by,  to  be  far  more  satisfying 
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than  supernatural  faith — to  combine, 
indeed,  all  the  excellences  of  all  the 
supernatural  faiths — with  its  modest 
position,  according  to  his  new  account 
of  it,  of  being  better  than  nothing. 

Here  is  his  language  in  The  Present 
and  the  Future  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  new  religion  : — 

We  can  conceive  that  religion  may  be  as  joyous  and 
glorious  with  Art  as  were  the  festivals  of  Olympia  or 
Delos  in  the  dawn  of  Hellenic  freedom  ;  but  it  must 
be  pure,  and  tender,  and  energetic,  true  and  world- 
wide, no  less  than  beautiful  and  spontaneous.  We 
can  conceive  that  religion  may  be  as  ecstatic  and  as 
meditative  as  that  of  a-Kempis  and  Milton,  provided 
it  were  practical,  and  human,  and  calmly-balanced  as 
well.  We  can  imagine  religion  as  strong  as  that  of 
Cromwell,  as  ideal  as  that  of  Dante,  as  passionate  as 
that  of  David,  as  profound  as  that  of  Descartes  ;  but 
it  must  be  true  to  fact,  true  to  human  nature,  open 
and  intelligible  to  all  mankind,  co-extensive  with  the 
entire  range  of  human  life.  .  .  .  Where  are  we 
to  find  such  an  assemblage  of  qualities  but  in  a  human 
and  practical  religion  ? 

And,  again,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
March,  1884,  having  described  religion 
as  the  expression  of  "  man's  deepest 
convictions,  his  surest  hopes,  the  most 
sacred  yearnings  of  his  heart,  that  which 
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can  bind  in  brotherhood  generations  of 
men,  comfort  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow,  uphold  the  martyr  at  the  stake, 
and  the  hero  in  his  long  battle,"  he 
explains  that  far  from  being  "  broken 
up  "  by  the  decay  of  Theology,  Religion, 
"  on  the  contrary,  enters  on  a  far  greater 
and  more  potent  career  ".  But,  alas  for 
the  change  in  our  prospects  !  Now  that 
ecstasy,  transfigured  feelings,  Power,  and 
Providence  have  disappeared,  leaving  in 
their  stead  only  "rational  regard"  for 
our  fellows,  instead  of  promising  a  far 
"  more  potent  career "  in  "  comforting 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  upholding 
the  martyr,"  and  the  rest  of  it,  than  the 
old  religions,  the  unclothed  skeleton  of 
Humanity,its  voice  grown  thin  as  its  form, 
pleads  that  surely  it  can  give  "  solid 
encouragement"  and  "help  the  fatherless 
and  the  widow  "  ;  that  "  if  it  is  not  the 
comfort  offered  by  promises  of  ecstatic , 
bliss  and  supernatural  intervention,  it 
has  the  merit  of  being  true  and  humane. 
.  .  .  If  it  is  not  enough,  it  is,  at  least, 
all  that  men  and  women  on  earth  have. 
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Resignation  and  peace  will  be  theirs 
when  we  have  taught  them  to  know  that 
it  is  all."* 

There   is    really  something  tragic   in 
this.     The  proud  Human  Faith — 

By  too  severe  a  fate, 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen, 
Fallen  from  its  high  estate  ! 

That  which  promised  to  combine  every 
conceivable  excellence  of  every  conceiv- 
able religion — as  theologians  tell  us  that 
joys  of  all  different  types  shall  be  pos- 
sessed equivalently  in  heaven — is  content 
enough  now  if  it  can  only  give  resignation 
and  peace  !  Pandora's  box  is  emptied 
of  its  treasures,  and  not  even  hope 
remains.  From  ideal  perfection  it  has 
sunk  to  ^pis-aller;  and  we  are  told  that 
if  it  is  bad,  bad  is  the  best.  Mr.  Harri- 
son, habitually  triumphant,  becomes 
apologetic,  and  having,  for  many  years, 
tried  to  persuade  us  that  his  half-loaf  of 
bread  would  feed  us  all  much  better  than 
the  various  and  abundant  food  which  has 

*  Vide  Mr.    Harrison's   article    "Agnostic    Meta- 
physics," Postcript. 
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hitherto  been  in  vogue,  has  now  become 
a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  and  contends 
that,  at  all  events,  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread. 

The  outcome,  then,  of  what  I  have 
insisted  on  is  this  :  that  Mr.  Harrison, 
having  by  rhetorical  extravagances  at- 
tempted to  associate  those  feelings  in  us 
which  properly  belong  to  a  belief  in  the 
supernatural  with  so  inadequate  (to  say 
the  least)  an  object  as  Humanity,  and 
having  claimed  for  it,  in  consequence, 
the  power  to  support  a  religion,  when 
brought  to  book,  vindicates  its  claim 
not  to  religious  feelings,  and  not  to  the 
offices  of  a  religion,  not  to  worship,  not 
to  feelings  worthy  of  an  almost  infinite 
idea,  not  to  power  to  give  full  consolation 
to  the  suffering  ;  but  to  other  feelings 
which  have  no  immediate  or  exclusive 
connection  with  religion  as  the  term  has 
been  hitherto  used.  It  is  as  though  the 
fervent  Catholic  who  prayed  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  "  Seat  of  wisdom,  source 
of  all  joy,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  me," 
were  to  give  as  the  justification  of  his 
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language  a  belief  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  really  a  good  and  amiable  woman, 
and  deserving  of  respect  and  love.  If 
his  belief  went  no  farther  than  this,  he 
would  be  hardly  justified  in  using  the 
language  of  prayer  and  religious  invoca- 
tion in  her  regard. 

But  the  point  at  issue  is  brought  out 
abruptly  and  forcibly  where  Mr.  Harrison 
claims  Sir  James  Stephen  as  "speaking  on 
his  "  own  "  side,"  and  talks  of  using  some 
of  that  learned  writer's  remarks  as  his 
text  at  the  next  Positivist  discourse  at 
Newton  Hall.  It  is  certainly  very  start- 
ling to  find  the  man  who  claims  to  be  a 
religious  teacher  agreeing  with  him  who 
pronounces  religion  to  be  a  wholly  un- 
important element  in  the  life  of  man  and 
easily  dispensed  with  ;  and  we  stand  in 
suspense,  waiting  to  see  how  such  op- 
positepositions  are  to  be  reconciled.  The 
change  in  Mr.  Harrison's  tone  has  been 
all  along  apparent,  though  he  has  striven 
to  conceal  it.  But  this  shaking  hands 
with  irreligion  is  too  pointed  for  him  to 
pass  it  by  without  some  explicit  state- 
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ment  as  to  its  significance.  And,  sure 
enough,  we  find  such  a  statement  in 
page  369,  where,  having  watered  down 
worship  in  the  way  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, he  professes  his  readiness  not 
to  call  Positivism  a  u  religion  "  at  all  as 
long  as  the  term  retains  its  present "  asso- 
ciations ".  In  fact,  a  very  pleasant  recon- 
ciliation takes  place  between  him  and  Sir 
J.  Stephen,  after  the  hard  words  and  the 
heat  of  controversy,  much  in  the  way  that 
was  customary  in  a  certain  club,  of  high 
repute  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
The  question  is  asked,  "  Has  the  honour- 
able member  (Mr.  Harrison)  been  using 
the  word  'religion'  in  its  ordinary  sense  ?" 
and  Mr.  Harrison  has  no  hesitation  in 
replying  that  he  has  not  used  it  in  its 
ordinary  sense,  but  purely  in  its  Pick- 
wickian sense. 

And  here  we  have  the  key  to  the  whole 
difficulty.  Mr.  Harrison  had  preached  a 
high-sounding  creed  with  high-sounding 
articles  of  belief ;  but  we  now  know  that 
his  significant  words  were  not  to  be  taken 
literally.  There  was  a  "  Providence  "  ; 
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but  it  was  a  providence  only  in  a  Pick- 
wickian sense  ;  it  aroused  feelings  of 
ecstasy,  that  is,  of  Pickwickian  ecstasy  ; 
he  expressed  a  Pickwickian  hope  that  it 
would  be  with  us  in  death,  and  an  ex- 
pectation that  we  should  be  "  incor- 
porated into  its  undying  life "  in  a 
purely  Pickwickian  sense.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Harrison's  new  creed  is  the  translation 
of  his  old  creed  from  Pickwickian  into 
English.  "  How  mere  a  phrase,"  he  had 
proudly  exclaimed  in  his  criticism  of  the 
Unknowable,  "  must  any  religion  be  of 
which  neither  belief  nor  worship  nor  con- 
duct can  be  spoken  !  "  And  in  conse- 
quence his  readers  were  naturally  led  to 
look  closely  at  these  three  elements  as 
they  are  supplied  by  Positivism.  The 
belief  is  belief  in  "  a  Power  controlling 
our  lives,"  in  "  something  immeasurably 
nobler  and  stronger  than  self"  ;  that 
something  is  Humanity.  Comte  called 
it  the  Supreme  Being.  Mr.  Harrison 
explained  that  our  feelings  towards  it 
are  so  ecstatic  as  to  befit  an  almost 
"  infinite  idea  "  ;  that  it  is  "  the  source 
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of  all  good  and  our  perpetual  Provi- 
dence". This  seemed  to  promise  well 
for  the  element  of  belief.  But  when 
we  press  closer,  we  are  told  the  Power 
is  only  a  power  as  the  wall  against  which 
we  bump  our  heads  is  a  power  which  can 
hurt  us  ;  that  it  has  no  consciousness  ; 
that  its  Providence  has  no  care  for  our 
individual  lives  ;  that  it  is  immeasurably 
nobler  than  self  only  if  we  exclude  from 
consideration  what  is  ignoble,  immeasur- 
ably stronger  only  because  many  men 
are  stronger  than  one.  So,  too,  we  have 
always  understood  that  two  men  are  better 
than  one  in  a  fight ;  and  I  remember  a 
riddle  which  I  used  to  hear  as  a  child, 
which  asked  "  What  makes  more  noise 
than  a  lion  roaring  ?  "  And  the  answer 
was  "Two  lions  roaring".  The  Supreme 
Being,  the  Power,  Humanity,  like  those 
gigantic  figures  seen  on  a  mountain 
through  the  mist,  diminishes  in  size  as 
we  approach  it  and  become  more  sure 
of  its  reality  ;  until  at  last,  when  we 
touch  it,  we  discover  that  what  seemed 
so  awful  is  only  mortal  man  like  our- 
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selves.  Surely  I  cannot  be  accused  of 
exaggeration  or  of  throwing  undue  ridi- 
cule on  Mr.  Harrison's  position,  if  I  say 
that  to  call  belief  in  our  fellow-men — 
for  it  comes  to  nothing  more  as  he  now 
explains  it — religious  belief  is  to  use  the 
phrase  in  a  very  Pickwickian  sense. 

Worship,  too,  promised  well  at  first. 
The  "  glow "  which  the  thought  of  Hu- 
manity aroused,  the  feelings,  consisting 
of  all  ordinary  feelings  transfigured  into 
a  whole  vaster  than  words  can  tell,  the 
prayer  that  the  Power  may  be  with  us 
in  life  and  in  death,  and  Comte's  prayers 
to  "holy  humanity,"  aroused  hopeful  ex- 
pectations. But  as  the  nature  of  the  be- 
lief becomes  clear,  the  feelings  and  the 
worship  have  to  abate.  Comte's  prayers 
are  disowned.  The  "infinite  idea"  be- 
comes so  very  finite  that  the  less  said 
about  it  the  better.  And  worship  de- 
scends to  respect  and  gratitude  towards 
those  who  have  benefited  the  human 
race.  This  is  religious  worship.  But  the 
apparent  strangeness  of  the  term  as  so 
applied  is  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Harri- 
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son's  explanation  that  he  uses  that 
phrase  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  but 
in  its  Pickwickian  sense.  Conduct  alone 
remains,  and  of  that  I  have  spoken  so 
fully  in  my  former  essay  that  I  need 
not  enter  into  the  question  here.  No 
doubt  love  for  our  fellow-men  will 
be  a  strong  stimulus  to  some  exalted 
natures,  and  is  and  will  be  in  its 
degree  a  good  motive  working  in  every 
mind.  But  this  remaining  shred  of  Posi- 
tivism, to  which  Mr.  Harrison  might  cling, 
has  been  already  appropriated  and  called 
Philanthropy  or  general  benevolence  ; 
and  most  will  prefer  to  retain  these  terms, 
used  in  their  ordinary  sense,  to  substi- 
tuting the  word  "religion,"  used  in  a 
Pickwickian  sense.  As  to  the  masses  of 
people,  I  will  only  say  this.  The  whole 
question  is  not  whether  such  a  motive 
will  act  at  all,  but  whether  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  improving  and  sustaining  the 
moral  impulses  of  our  race.  And  if 
brotherly  love  has  been  preached  for 
eighteen  centuries,  backed  up  by  all  the 
terrible  and  attractive  sanctions  of  an- 
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other  world,  with  such  imperfect  success, 
it  does  not  seem  very  likely  that  it  will 
begin  to  be  a  stronger  motive  when  those 
sanctions  are  removed.  Sir  James 
Stephen  seems  to  speak  unanswerable 
common-sense  when  he  says  that  if 
Christian  belief  goes  Christian  charity 
will  go  with  it ;  and  Mr.  Harrison's  re- 
joinder that  human  charity  will  take  its 
place  seems  to  be  words  without  mean- 
ing ;  for  what  does  Christian  charity 
without  Christian  belief  mean  except 
human  charity  ?  Mr.  Harrison's  proposal 
is  that  of  a  man  with  a  taste  for  drawing 
who  thinks  that  he  can  therefore  design 
a  house.  The  design  is  very  pretty,  but 
the  pillars  fail  to  support  the  arches,  and 
the  arches  are  not  strong  enough  for 
the  rooms  above  them.  It  was  all  pretty 
enough  on  paper,  but  in  practice  it  falls 
down.  Love  for  our  species  is  a  very 
loveable  motive,  but  it  can  never  be 
enough  ;  and  it  will  diminish  instead  of 
increasing  when  the  command  "  Love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself"  ceases  to  come  with 
the  force  of  an  injunction  from  on  high. 
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To  prevent  misconception,  I  wish  to 
state  very  explicitly  that  I  differ  not  at 
all,  or  hardly  at  all,  from  what  Mr.  Harri- 
son now  explains  to  be  his  opinion,  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  world  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  Christian  God.  If 
this  is  so,  he  says,  we  must  make  the 
most,  if  morality  is  to  flourish,  of  the 
best  human  feelings  which  remain.  What 
I  complain  of  is  that,  by  a  species  of 
rhetoric  which  I  have,  in  my  two  essays, 
endeavoured  to  expose,  he  tried  to  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  all  that  there  is  room 
for  is  human  feeling ;  and  that  there  is 
no  true  object  for  religious  feeling,  for 
the  transfiguration,  the  ecstasy,  the  mys- 
tery which  he  endeavoured  originally  to 
advocate.  He  tried  to  persuade  the 
world  that  it  loses  nothing  in  losing 
Christianity,  by  using  a  number  of  terms 
which,  at  first  hearing,  convey  all  those 
conceptions  which  religion  has  ever  pre- 
sented, and  he  attempted  to  win  religious 
enthusiasm  under  false  pretences.  For- 
tunately, he  has  been  led,  in  his  latest 
essay,  to  modify  his  rhetoric,  and  to  ex- 
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plain  that  his  high-sounding  expressions 
cannot  be  accepted  literally.  There  is 
only  one  further  suggestion  which  it  will 
occur  to  many  to  make :  Would  it  not 
conduce  to  that  exact  thought  of  which 
he  is  an  advocate  to  substitute  for  the 
words  Humanity,  Belief,  Worship,  used 
in  a  Pickwickian  sense,  the  terms  which 
have  hitherto  been  in  vogue,  and  which 
express  the  same  ideas  in  their  ordinary 
sense  ?  And  having  done  this  (and,  in- 
deed, he  professes  his  willingness  to  do 
so)  will  he  recall  his  own  words,  used 
with  strange  unconsciousness  in  his  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Spencer,  "The  hallowed 
name  of  religion  has  meant  in  a  thou- 
sand languages  man's  deepest  convic- 
tions, his  surest  hopes,  the  most  sacred 
yearnings  of  his  heart,  that  which  can 
bind  in  brotherhood  generations  of  men, 
comfort  the  fatherless  and  the  widow, 
uphold  the  martyr  at  the  stake,  and  the 
hero  in  his  long  battle".  Why  retain 
this  magnificent  word  when  it  has  to  be 
explained  as  according  so  little  with  its 
meaning  in  the  past  ? 
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And  one  final  suggestion  occurs  from 
the  opposite  point  of  view—  that  of  the 
Positivists  themselves.  The  essence  of 
the  Positivist  religion,  as  understood  by 
Comte,  was  to  keep  alive  the  religious 
habits  of  mind  by  numerous  ritual  obser- 
vances, and  by  encouraging  those  very 
ecstatic  phrases  and  feelings  in  regard  to 
Humanity,  which  Mr.  Harrison  now  offers 
to  abandon.  Of  course,  I  have  been  all 
along  contending  that  with  no  worthy  ob- 
ject of  worship  neither  religious  feelings 
nor  religious  motives  can  permanently  live. 
Still,  this  is,  of  course,  the  very  point  in 
dispute  between  the  Theist  and  the  Posi- 
tivist. The  latter  thinks  that  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  all  the  strength  of  motive 
for  good  action  which  Theism  afforded, 
can  be  kept  alive  by  the  artificial  methods 
he  prescribes.  This  being  so,  does  it  not 
seem  rash  in  Mr.  Harrison  to  disclaim 
sympathy  with  very  much  which  Comte 
laid  down  for  his  followers'  personal 
sanctification,  and  to  offer  so  readily  to 
modify  his  language  and  feelings  ?  There 
is  so  little  in  Positivism,  viewed  as  a  re- 
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ligion,  except  the  external  shell — the 
habits  and  feelings  it  encourages — that 
one  does  not  see  sufficient  ground  for  re- 
taining the  name  if  these  be  abandoned. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  a  source  of  confusion, 
as  has  been  shown  by  the  identification, 
of  which  Mr.  Harrison  complains,  of  his 
views  with  Comte's.  If  he  does  not  con- 
form to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Positivist  religion,  surely  he  should  drop 
the  name  which  has  been  so  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  worship  of  the  Great 
Being,  with  Holy  Humanity,  and  with 
the  ritual  observances  which  he  now  re- 
jects. Or,  at  all  events,  if  he  prefers  to 
retain  it,  there  should  be  some  adjective 
to  distinguish  his  religion  of  "  rational 
regard  "  from  the  Positivist  cult  of  which 
Comte  was  high  priest.  There  have 
been  Arians  and  Semiarians,  Catholics 
and  Old  Catholics — the  difference  in 
name  marking  in  each  case  some  differ- 
ence in  opinion  or  practice.  Perhaps  if  the 
phrases  "  religion  "  and  "  worship  "  are  to 
be  retained  with  the  explanation  that 
they  are  used  in  a  Pickwickian  sense,  he 
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will  be  well  advised  to  explain  that  he 
uses  the  word  "  Positivism  "  of  his  creed 
likewise,  not  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but 
in  a  Pickwickian  sense — that  he  is,  in 
fact,  not  an  orthodox,  but  a  Pickwickian 
Positivist. 

Two  points  remain  to  be  noticed. 
The  first  is  the  comparatively  unimport- 
ant one  of  his  language  respecting 
myself.  He  thinks  it  unnecessary  to 
reply  to  my  criticism  because  my  "  own 
religious  standpoint  is  Catholicism  in  its 
most  ultramontane  form  ".  This  appears 
to  be  an  appeal  to  the  odium  theologicum. 
I  can  find  no  other  purpose  in  the 
remark.  Its  appositeness  to  my  essay 
is  as  complete  as  the  proverbial  observa- 
tion from  Little  Dorrit,  that  "  there  are 
mile-stones  on  the  Dover  Road  ".  There 
was  not  a  line  in  my  article  which  might 
not  have  been  written  by  a  member  of 
the  Anglican  Church  or  a  Presbyterian, 
and  not  twenty  from  which  a  Jew  or  a 
Mahometan,  or  any  other  class  of  Theist, 
would  dissent.  But  he  goes  on  to  state 
that  Catholicism  in  any  form  is,  in  his 
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opinion,  "outside  the  field  of  serious 
religious  philosophy  ".  In  remarking  on 
this,  a  difficulty  meets  me.  Warned  by 
past  experience,  I  am  slow  to  criticise 
any  utterance  of  Mr.  Harrison's  without 
having  previously  ascertained  in  what 
precise  sense  he  is  using  his  terms. 
Perhaps,  though,  as  he  so  defines 
"  religion  "  as  to  include  only  his  own 
religion,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  from 
analogy,  that  "  religious  philosophy " 
includes  only  his  own  religious  philo- 
sophy. If  this  is  so,  I  should  be  the 
last  to  dispute  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 
Only  I  would  submit  that  in  that  case 
the  word  "  serious  "  must  not  be  under- 
stood in  its  ordinary  sense,  but  in  a 
purely  Pickwickian  sense. 

My  last  observation  has  reference  to 
his  passing  allusion  to  the  late  Mr.  John 
Mill.  Mr.  Harrison  states  that  Mill 
"  asserted  emphatically  "  that  Humanity 
could  be  an  adequate  object  of  religion, 
and  that  "  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
every  other  type  of  religion  would  be 
better  in  so  far  as  it  approached  the 
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religion  of  Humanity ".  Mr.  Harrison 
gives  no  reference,  and  so  I  am  unable 
to  refer  to  the  precise  words  he  has  in 
view.  No  doubt  Mill  did  think  that 
much  might  be  made  of  devotion  to  our 
species  as  a  motive  for  good  action.  He 
develops  his  view  on  the  subject  in  his 
interesting  essay  on  the  Utility  of  Reli- 
gion. But  the  inference  suggested  by 
Mr.  Harrison's  remark,  that  Mill  thought 
that  devotion  more  potent  as  a  stimulus, 
or  more  beneficial  to  the  character,  in 
the  absence  of  a  belief  in  an  all-holy 
God  and  a  future  life,  is  not  only  inac- 
curate, but  directly  opposed  to  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Mill  thought  such  a  belief 
untenable  philosophically,  and  deeply 
regretted  it.  But  so  desirable  did  he 
think  it  that  he  encouraged  the  "Theism 
of  imagination  "  and  hope,  even  in  the 
absence  of  any  reason  for  more  than 
hope,  and  although  he  considered  that 
such  reason  as  existed  amounted  only 
to  a  low  degree  of  probability.  Far, 
then,  from  thinking  with  Mr.  Harrison 
(vide  Postscript)  that  the  happiest  thing 
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for  the  human  race  is  that  they  should 
"  know  "  that  the  promises  of  another 
life  are  "false,"  he  thought  that  they 
could  not  be  knoivn  to  be  false,  and  that 
our  wisest  course  was  to  indulge  the 
hope  that  they  are  true,  and  this  for  the 
very  reason  that  no  religion  of  Humanity 
can  satisfy  our  nature  fully.  I  subjoin 
one  out  of  several  passages  in  which  he 
indicates  his  view  of  the  question,  itali- 
cising portions  of  it : — 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  indulgence  of  hope  with 
regard  to  the  government  of  the  universe  and  the 
destiny  of  man  after  death,  while  we  recognise  as  a 
clear  truth  that  we  have  no  ground  for  more  than  a 
hope,  is  legitimate  and  philosophically  defensible. 
7^he  beneficial  effect  of  such  a  hope  is  far  from  trifling. 
It  makes  life  and  human  nature  a  far  greater  thing  to 
the  feelings,  and  gives  greater  strength  as  well  as  greater 
solemnity  to  all  the  sentiments  "which  are  awakened  in 
us  by  our  fellow  creatures  and  by  mankind  at  large. 
It  allays  the  sense  of  that  irony  of  Nature  which  is  so 
painfully  felt  when  we  see  the  exertions  and  sacrifices 
of  a  life  culminating  in  the  formation  of  a  wise  and 
noble  mind,  only  to  disappear  from  the  world  when 
the  time  has  just  arrived  at  which  the  world  seems 
about  to  begin  reaping  the  benefit  of  it.  The  truth 
that  life  is  short  and  art  is  long  is  from  of  old  one  of 
the  most  discouraging  parts  of  our  condition  ;  this 
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hope  admits  the  possibility  that  the  art  employed  in 
improving  and  beautifying  the  soul  itself  may  avail  for 
good  in  some  "other  life  even  when  seemingly  useless 
for  this.  But  the  benefit  consists  less  in  the  presence 
of  any  specific  hope  than  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
general  scale  of  the  feelings  ;  the  loftier  aspirations 
being  no  longer  in  the  same  degree  checked  and  kept 
down  by  a  sense  of  the  insignificance  of  human  life — 
by  the  disastrous  feeling  of  "not  worth  while". — 
Mill,  Essays  on  Religion ,  p.  249. 

And  I  think  that,  painful  though  it 
may  be  to  see  throughout  the  essay 
from  which  I  have  extracted  this  pas- 
sage symptoms  of  intense  yearning  for 
religion,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  were 
never  satisfied,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  more  sympathy  with  and  admiration 
for  Mill's  discontent  than  the  Positivist's 
complacent  satisfaction  with  the  hopes 
held  out  by  the  thought  of  human  pro- 
gress and  human  civilisation.  Mill  seems 
to  be  on  a  higher  level ;  and  although  with 
him  all  was  dissatisfaction,  and  with  Posi- 
tivism all  is  satisfaction,  I  think  many 
would  choose  the  former  state  of  mind  in 
preference  to  the  latter.  It  is  preferable 
as  the  constant,  unsatisfied  yearning  of 
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the  philanthropist,  who  looks  to  aims  he 
can  never  achieve,  is  to  the  complete  gra- 
tification of  the  sensualist,  who  eats  his 
dinner  and  is  happy.  There  seems  to 
be  something  in  the  better  types  of 
human  nature  which  makes  him  who  has 
once  experienced  it  prefer  to  have  some 
sense  of  the  possibilities  of  a  higher 
class  of  happiness,  even  though  that 
sense  be  aroused  by  what  is  indistinguish- 
able from  pain,  to  having  his  fill  of  what 
is  less  high.  It  was  a  blessing  to  Moses 
that  he  saw  the  promised  land,  though 
it  was  but  the  suggestion  of  a  happi- 
ness he  might  never  enjoy.  Tennyson 
tells  us  that  it  is  better  to  have  known 
what  love  is,  even  though  it  be  unhappy 
love,  than  never  to  have  known  it  at  all. 
These  things,  though  predominantly  pain- 
ful— though  the  pain  may  be  death  itself, 
as  it  was  with  the  Roman  patriots  who 
devoted  themselves  for  their  country — 
are  preferred  by  our  better  nature.  One 
who  knows  the  pains  of  tenderness  would 
not  change  them  for  the  insensibility  of 
selfishness  :  one  who  suffers  in  the  suf- 
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ferings*  of  others  would  not  covet  the 
placid  contentment  of  the  self-engrossed  : 
one  whose  habit  is  to  realise  in  his 
dealings  with  others  the  feelings  and  the 
claims  of  his  fellows,  who  is  consequently 
perplexed  and  anxious  in  all  the  great 
actions  of  life,  would  not  change  his 

*  For  those  who  are  interested  in  the  much-discussed 
question  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  species  of  Al- 
truism to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  text,  I  relate 
the  following  story  : — A  child  was  run  over  in  a  London 
street.  The  street  was  comparatively  deserted.  Two 
people  were  near  the  spot ;  both  were  terribly  shocked 
at  the  sight  of  the  child's  pain.  One  said,  "  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  it  suffer  so  ".  He  turned  away,  and  went 
down  a  neighbouring  street.  The  other  said  the  same 
thing,  and,  instead  of  turning  away,  picked  up  the 
child,  and  did  his  best  to  relieve  its  pain.  The  child 
was  in  great  agony,  and  he  would  not  leave  it  until  he 
had  seen  it  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  surgeon,  and  in  a 
fair  way  to  have  everything  done  for  it  that  was 
possible.  Here  were  two  people  who  suffered — 
perhaps,  equally — in  the  sufferings  of  another  ;  but 
how  differently  !  The  one  had  the  character  of  Tito 
Melema  in  Romola.  As  long  as  he  could  forget  the 
pain,  all  was  well.  The  other  voluntarily  encountered 
more  pain — remaining  in  sight  of  what  it  pained  him 
to  see — that  he  might  relieve  the  child.  He  would 
not  allow  himself  to  forget  its  pain  lest  by  so  doing  he 
might  fail  to  lessen  it. 
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habit  for  the  simplicity  of  motive  and 
consequent  facility  of  decision  of  him 
who  realises  only  his  own  claims  and 
his  own  personal  satisfaction  as  an  aim. 
And  for  those  who  believe  that  these 
glimpses  of  higher  happiness,  this  mo- 
mentary sense  of  capabilities  of  higher 
blessedness,  which  accompany  action 
and  feeling  of  the  nobler  kind,  point 
to  no  reality  of  higher  joy — that  they 
end  in  themselves,  leaving  all  that  is 
highest  ever  almost  indistinguishable 
from  pain,  all  complete  satisfaction, 
what  is  shared  in  some  sense  by  the 
brutes ;  that  there  is  no  sphere  in 
which  the  glimpse  becomes  a  full 
vision,  where  the  painful  effort  issues 
in  peace  and  success  ;  for  such,  I  say, 
as  hold  this  belief,  there  is  surely  one 
mystery  the  more,  and  not  one  mystery 
the  less,  in  this  most  mysterious  world. 
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MY  attention  has  been  called  to  some  words 
used  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  in  his  article 
entitled  "  Mr.  Spencer  and  Agnosticism,"  with 
reference  to  the  present  essay.  As  Mr.  Harri- 
son's remarks  contain  a  misstatement  of  my 
criticism,  I  add  these  words  of  explanation. 
My  criticism  was  to  the  effect  that,  in  replying 
to  certain  comments  on  the  extravagance  of 
the  Positivist  worship,  he  had  so  changed  his 
account  of  that  worship  as  to  make  it  appear 
no  more  than  what  is  ordinarily  called  philan- 
thropy. I  proceed  to  give  first  his  account  of 
my  remarks,  and  then  those  remarks  as  they 
were  made  by  me.  He  says  that  I  quoted 
some  words  which  he  used  in  1880,  and  con- 
trasted them  with  the  very  different  language 
which  he  used  in  September,  1884,  at  Newton 
Hall.  He  proceeds  to  add,  with  much  effect : 
"  It  so  happens  that  in  September  last  I  did 
repeat  the  very  same  words  which  -I  used  in 
1880,  and  which  Mr.  Ward  now  tells  me  I  had 
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recanted.  They  happen  to  come  from  a  form 
of  address  which  I  have  repeated  scores  of 
times  at  Newton  Hall  ever  since  it  was  opened. 
This  is  conclusive,  I  think,  that  my  language 
has  never  varied.  But  I  cannot  discuss  with 
those  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  inform 
themselves  of  simple  facts,  and  who  tell  the 
world  that  on  a  particular  occasion  I  re- 
pudiated language  which  I  did  then  and  there 
publicly  use." 

I  would  remind  Mr.  Harrison  of  a  comment 
made  by  Mr.  Spencer  upon  another  such  smart 
rejoinder — that  such  assertions  are  doubtless 
effective,  but  they  do  not  sufficiently  keep  in 
view  the  facts  of  the  case.  What  I  did  say 
was,  not  that  Mr.  Harrison  had  explicitly 
recanted  the  expressions  he  refers  to — for  if 
he  had  it  would  scarcely  need  an  essay  to  prove 
it — but  that  when  replying  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  to  some  criticisms  passed  on  the 
Religion  of  Humanity  by  Sir  James  Stephen 
and  myself,  and  when  referring  to  those 
criticisms  at  Newton  Hall,  he  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  religion  which  was  quite  incon- 
sistentwith  some  of  the  language  he  "habitually 
holds  "  as  a  Positivist,  and  amounted  to  a 
virtual  repudiation  thereof.  Not  only  Comte 
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but  Mr.  Harrison  himself  had  habitually  used 
extravagant  language,  and  much  of  it,  no 
doubt,  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  Positivist 
worship.  His  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
amounted,  I  contended,  to  a  repudiation  of 
the  sentiments  such  language  implied ;  and 
therefore  I  said  "  he  has  small  right  any  longer 
to  profess  adherence  to  a  religion  which 
prescribes  the  language  and  modes  of  thought 
which  he  himself  used  to  hold  and  which  he 
now  repudiates ".  I  cited  about  a  dozen 
passages  from  Mr.  Harrison's  published  works 
in  proof  of  my  assertions.  One  of  these  is 
taken  from  some  words  of  Auguste  Comte 
adopted  by  Mr.  Harrison  and  printed  at  the 
beginning  of  his  address,  delivered  in  1880, 
on  "  The  Present  and  the  Future  ".  These 
words,  he  now  tells  us,  he  habitually  uses  at 
Newton  Hall,  and  used  there  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  although  they  do  not  appear  in  the 
published  reports  of  his  address. 

I  have  now  said  enough  to  enable  me  to 
point  out  the  very  strange  nature  of  Mr. 
Harrison's  logic.  I  had  said  that  when  called 
upon  to  defend  his  position  he  shifted  his 
ground,  and  described  the  Religion  of  Hu- 
manity in  a  way  which  will  not  bear  out  his 
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habitual  language.  He  replies  that  he  con- 
tinues, on  public  occasions,  to  go  through  his 
habitual  formula.  This  I  never  denied,  and 
indeed  it  was  not  on  the  face  of  it  probable 
that  he  would  make  so  open  a  confession  of 
a  change  in  his  opinions  as  would  be  involved 
in  the  omission  of  the  customary  formula  in 
addressing  the  Positivist  Community.  What 
I  did  say  was,  that  after  Mr.  Harrison's  ex- 
planation of  his  creed  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
he  had  no  right  to  use  the  language  in  question, 
which  implies  a  far  more  ecstatic  and  mys- 
terious conception  both  of  Humanity  and  of 
the  Religion  of  Humanity  than  is  warranted 
by  the  views  set  forth  in  his  article.  Further, 
I  pointed  out  that  in  his  lecture  on  Comte 
there  was  a  similar  change  of  expression  where 
he  said  that  "  rational  regard  for  the  human 
race  "  was  all  that  he  advocated.  And  if  the 
customary  formula  used  at  the  beginning  of 
the  lecture  (though  not  published  in  the 
reports)  implied  a  worship  which  is  not  ade- 
quately described  by  the  phrase  "  rational 
regard,"  this  only  brings  into  stronger  relief 
the  contrast  of  which  I  spoke  between  his 
habitual  language  and  the  views  he  advocates 
when  brought  to  bay  and  on  the  defensive. 
Here  are  my  words  : — 
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Mr.  Harrison  has  made  admissions  in  his  recent 
article  quite  inconsistent  with  the  language  he  habi- 
tually holds.  AND,  AGAIN,  "The  outcome,  then, 
of  what  I  have  insisted  on  is  this  :  that  Mr.  Harrison, 
having  by  rhetorical  extravagances  attempted  to  asso- 
ciate those  feelings  in  us  which  properly  belong  to 
belief  in  the  supernatural  with  so  inadequate  (to  say 
the  least)  an  object  as  Humanity,  and  having  claimed 
for  it,  in  consequence,  the  power  to  support  a  religion, 
when  brought  to  book,  vindicates  its  claim,  not  to 
religious  feelings,  and  not  to  the  offices  of  a  religion, 
not  to  worship,  not  to  feelings  worthy  of  an  almost 
infinite  idea,  not  to  power  to  give  full  consolation  to 
the  suffering  [all  phrases  which  he  had  used],  but  to 
other  feelings,  which  have  no  immediate  or  exclusive 
connection  with  religion  as  the  term  has  been  hitherto 
used.  It  is  as  though  the  fervent  Catholic  who  prayed 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  "  Seat  of  Wisdom,  source  of  all 
joy,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  me,"  were  to  give  as  the 
justification  of  his  language  a  belief  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  really  a  good  and  amiable  woman  and  de- 
serving of  respect  and  love.  If  his  belief  went  no  farther 
than  this,  he  would  be  hardly  justified  in  using  the  lan- 
guage of  prayer  and  religious  invocation  in  her  regard. 

Another  point  in  his  reply  deserves  notice 
as  recalling  a  famous  story.  When  challenged 
to  reconcile  the  very  mild  form  of  Positivism 
advocated  in  his  last  article  with  the  enthusiastic 
worship  of  Humanity,  which  he  advocates  in 
his  more  orthodox  works,  he  tells  his  critics 
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that  "  his  orthodoxy  is  his  own  concern,  not 
theirs  ".  Has  Mr.  Harrison  ever  heard  of  the 
traveller  who  described  a  species  of  bee, 
inhabiting  a  far-off  clime,  and  declared  that 
he  had  seen  specimens  as  big  as  a  man's  fist  ? 
His  hearer,  though  he  had  never  seen  the  bees, 
had  seen  some  of  their  hives,  which  were,  he 
said,  no  bigger,  than  ordinary  English  hives. 
"  How,"  he  asked,  "  can  the  bees,  if  they  are 
as  large  as  you  describe  them,  get  in?" 
The  traveller  hesitated,  and  then  answered 
solemnly,  "  That,  sir,  is  their  affair  ".  This  is 
the  dream ;  and  the  interpretation  thereof  is 
that  Mr.  Harrison's  original  ecstatic  account 
of  the  Religion  of  Humanity  is  the  traveller's 
description  of  the  bees  ;  his  article  on  "  Ag- 
nostic Metaphysics"  is  the  hive ;  and  when  he 
is  asked  how  the  ecstatic  religion  will  fit  into 
the  prosaic  one,  his  reply  is — that  that  is  his 
affair.  But  the  man  who  listened  to  the 
traveller's  tale  was  probably  sceptical  as  to  the 
enormous  size  of  the  insects;  and  those  who 
have  read  Mr.  Harrison's  recent  utterances 
carefully  will,  I  think,  remain  of  opinion  that 
his  Religion  of  Humanity  is  not  much  bigger 
than  an  ordinary  English  bee. 


V 


